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CHAPTER XI. 
WE FALL IN WITH A SALLEE ROVER. 


We laid them aboard the larboard side— 
With hey! with ho! for and a nonny no! 
And we threw them into the sea so wide, 


And alongst the Coast of Barbary. 
The Sailor’s Onely Delight. 


My father, checked in the midst, or rather at the outset, of a 
panegyric upon love, could not rest until he had found an ear into 
which to deliver it; but that same evening, after the moon had 
risen, drew Nat aside on the poop, and discharged the whole harangue 
upon him ; the result being that the dear lad, who already fancied 
himself another Rudel in quest of the Lady of Tripoli, spent the 
next two days in composing these verses, the only ones (to my 
knowledge) ever finished by him : 


Nat Fiennes’ Sona To THE UNDISCOVERED LADY. 


Thou, thou, that art 
My port, my refuge, and my goal, 
I have no chart, 
No compass but a heart 
Trembling t’ ward thee and to no other pole. 
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My star! Adrift 
On seas that well-nigh overwhelm, 
Still when they lift 
I strain toward the rift, 
And steer, and hold my courage to the helm. 


With ivory comb, 
Daylong thou dalliest dreaming where 
The rainbow foam 
Enisles thy murmuring home : 
Home too for me, though I behold it ne’er ! 


Yet when the bird 
Is tiréd, and each little wave, 
Aloft is heard 
A call, reminds thee gird 
Thy robe and climb to where the summits rave : 


Yea, to the white 
Lone sea-mark shaken on the verge— 
‘ What of the night ?’ 
Ah, climb—ah, lift the light ! 
Ah, lamp thy lover labouring in the surge ! 


Fray’d rope, burst sail, 

Drench’d wing, as moth toward the spark— 
I fetch, I fail, 
Glad only that the gale 

Breaks not my life upon the brutal dark. 


Be it frost or fire, 
Thy bosom, I believed it warm: 
I did aspire 
For that, and my desire— 
Burn thou or freeze—fought thro’ and beat the storm. 


Thou, thou, that art 
My sole salvation, fixed, afar, 
I have no chart, 
No compass but a heart 
Hungry for thee and for no other star. 


‘Humph !’ said I, by way of criticism, when these verses were 
shown to me. 


* Where be the mackerel lines, Captain Jo? There’s 








too much love-talk aboard this ship of yours.’ 


“Mackerel ?’ said Captain Jo. ‘ Why, where’s your bait ?’ 
“You shall lend me an inch off your pipe-stem,’ said I, and, to 


tease Nat, began to hum the senseless old song : 


She has ta’en a siller wand 
An’ gi’en strokés three, 
An’ chang’d my;sister Masery 
To a,mack’rel of the sea. 
And every Saturday,at noon 
The mack’rel comes to me, 
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An’ she takes my laily head 
An’ lays it on her knee, 

An’ kames it wi’ a kame o’ pearl, 
An’ washes it i’ the sea ——— 


‘Mackerel ?’ said Captain Pomery. ‘If ye found one fool 
enough to take hold at the rate we’re sailing, ye’d pull his head off.’ 

‘Why, then, he would be off his head,’ answered I : ‘ and there 
are plenty here to make him feel at home.’ 

In truth I was nettled ; jealous, as a lad in his first friendship is 
quick to be. Were not Nat and I of one age? Then why should 
he be leaving thoughts we might share, to think of woman? I had 
chafed at Oxford against his precocious entanglements. Here on 
shipboard his propensity was past a joke ; with no goose in sight 
to mistake for a swan, he must needs conjure up an imaginary 
princess for his devotion. What irritated most of all was his 
assuming, because I had not arrived at his folly, the right to treat 
me as a child. 

South and across the Bay of Biscay the weather gave us a 
halcyon passage ; the wind falling lighter and lighter until, within 
ten leagues of Gibraltar, we ran into a flat calm, and Captain 
Pomery’s face began to show his vexation. 

The vexation I could understand—for your seaman naturally 
hates calm weather—but scarcely the degree of it in a man tempera- 
mentally so placid. Hitherto he had taken delight in the strains 
of Mr. Badcock’s flute. Suddenly, and almost pettishly, he laid 
an embargo on that instrument, and moreover sent word down to 
the hold, and commanded old Worthyvale to desist from hammering 
on the ballast. All noise, in fact, appeared to irritate him. 

Mr. Badcock pocketed his flute in some dudgeon, and for occu- 
pation fell to drinking with Mr. Fett; whose potations, if they 
did not sensibly lighten the ship, heightened, at least, her semblance 
of buoyancy with a deck-cargo of empty bottles. My father put 
no restraint upon these topers. 

‘Drink, gentlemen,’ said he ; ‘ drink by all means so long as it 
amuses you. I had far rather you exceeded than that I should 
appear inhospitable.’ 

‘Magnifshent old man,’ Mr. Fett hiccuped to me confidentially, 
‘an’ magnifshent liquor. As the song shays—I beg your pardon, 
the shong says—able ’make a cat speak an’ man dumb- 


Like ’n old courtier of the queen’s 
An’ the queen’s old courtier— 


‘ 
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Chorus, Mr. Bawcock, if you please, an’, by the way, won't 
mind my calling you Bawcock, will you? Good Shakespearean 
word, bawcock : euphonious, too— 


Accomplisht eke to flute it and to sing, 
Euphonious Bawcock bids the welkin ring.’ 


‘Tf, said Mr. Badcock in an injured tone and with a dark 
glance aft at Captain Pomery, ‘if a man don’t like my playing, 
he has only to say so. I don’t press it on any one. From all | 
ever heard, art is a matter of taste. But I don’t understand a 
man’s being suddenly upset by a tune that, only yesterday, he 
couldn’t hear often enough.’ 

Out of the little logic I had picked up at Oxford I tried to ex- 
plain to him the process known as sorites; and suggested that 
Captain Pomery, while tolerant of I attempt from Love’s sickness to 
jly up to the hundredth repetition, might conceivably show signs of 
tiring at the hundred-and-first. Yet in my heart I mistrusted 
my own argument, and my wonder at the skipper’s conduct in- 
creased when, the next dawn finding us still becalmed, but with the 
added annoyance of a fog that almost hid the bowsprit’s end, his 
demeanour swung back to joviality. I taxed him with this, in my 
father’s hearing. 

‘I make less account of fogs than most men,’ he answered. 
‘I can smell land ; which is a gift and born with me. But this is 
no weather to be caught in anywhere near the Sallee coast ; and if 
we’re to lose the wind, let’s have a good fog to hide us, I say.’ 

He went on to assure us that the seas hereabouts were infested 
with Moorish pirates, and to draw some dismal pictures of what 
might happen if we fell in with a prowling Sallateen. 

With all his fears he kept his reckoning admirably, and we 
half-sailed, half-drifted through the Strait, and so near to the 
Rock of Gibraltar that, passing within range of it at the hour of 
reveilly, we heard the British bugles sounding to us like ghosts 
through the fog. Captain Pomery here was in two minds about 
laying-to and waiting for a breeze ; but a light slant of wind encour- 
aged him to carry the Gauntlet through. It bore us between 
the invisible narrow strait, and for a score of sea-miles beyond; 
then, as casually as it had helped, it deserted us. 

Day broke and discovered us with the Moorish coast low on 
our starboard horizon. To Mr. Fett and Mr. Badcock this meant 
nothing, and my father might have left them to their ignorance 
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had he not in the course of the forenoon caught them engaged upon 
a silly piece of mischief, which was, to scribble on small sheets of 
paper various affecting narratives—as that the Gauntlet was sinking, 
or desperately attacked by pirates, in such and such a latitude and 
longitude—insert them in empty bottles, and commit them to the 
chances of the deep. The object (as Mr. Fett explained it) being 
to throw Billy Priske’s sweetheart off the scent. For two days 
past he had been slily working upon Billy’s fears, and was relating 
to him how, with two words, a Moorish lady had followed Gilbert 
& Becket from Palestine to London, and found him there—when 
my father, attracted by the smell of pitch, strolled forward and 
caught Mr. Badcock in the act of sealing the bottles from a ladle 
which stood heating over a lamp. In the next five minutes the 
pair learnt that my father could lose his temper, and the lesson 
visibly scared them. 

‘Your pardon, sir,’ twittered Mr. Fett. ‘’Twas a foolish joke, 
I confess.’ 

‘I may lend some point to it,’ answered my father grimly, ‘ by 
telling you what I had a mind to conceal, that you stand at this 
moment at no far remove from one of the worst dangers you have 
playfully invented. The wind has dropped again, as you perceive. 
Along the coast yonder live the worst pirates in the world, and with 
a glass we may all but discern the dreadful barracks in which so 
many hundreds of our fellow Christians lie at this moment languish- 
ing. Please God we are only visible from the hill-country, and 
the coast tribes may miss to descry us! For our goal lies north 
and east, and to fail of it would break my heart. But ’twere a 
high enterprise for England some day to smoke out these robbers, 
and I know none to which a Christian man could more worthily 
engage himself.’ 

Mr. Badcock shivered. ‘In our parish church,’ said he, ‘ we 
used to take up a collection for these poor prisoners every Septua- 
gesima. Many a sermon have [I listened to and wondered at their 
sufferings, yet idly, as no doubt Axminster folk would wonder at 
this plight of mine, could they hear of it at this moment.’ 

My father, his wrath being yet recent, did not spare presently 
to paint our peril of capture and the possible consequences in lively 
colours ; but observing that Nat and I had drawn near to listen, he 
put on a cheerfuller tone. 

* He will turn all this to the note of love, and within five minutes,’ 
I whispered to Nat, ‘ or I’ll forfeit five shillings.’ 
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My father could not have heard me ; yet pat on the moment he 
rose to the bet as a fish to a fly. 

‘Yet love,’ said he, ‘love, the star of our quest, has shone 
before now into these dungeons, these dark ways of blood, these 
black and cruel hearts, and divinely illuminated them ; as a score 
of histories bear witness, and among them one you shall hear. 


Tur Story oF THE ROVER AND THE LoRD Provost’s DAUGHTER. 


‘In Edinburgh, in the Canongate, there stands a tenement 
known as Morocco Land, over the second floor of which leans 
forward, like a figure-head, the wooden statue of a Moor, black 
and naked, with a turban and a string of beads; and concerning 
this statue the following tale is told. 

‘In the reign of King James or King Charles I.—I cannot 
remember which—there happened a riot in Edinburgh. Of its 
cause I am uncertain, but in the progress of it the mob, headed by 
a young man named Andrew Gray, set fire to the Lord Provost's 
house. The riot having been quelled, its ringleaders were seized 
and cast into the Tolbooth, and among them this Andrew Gray, 
who in due course was brought to judgment, and in spite of much 
private influence (for he came of good family) condemned to die. 
Before the day of execution, however, his friends managed to 
spirit him out of prison, whence he fled the country ; and so escaped 
and in time was forgotten. 

‘Many years after, at a time when the plague was raging through 
Edinburgh, a Barbary corsair sailed boldly up the Firth of Forth 
and sent a message ashore to the Lord Provost, demanding twenty 
thousand pounds ransom, and on a threat, if it were not paid 
within twenty-four hours, to burn all the shipping in the firth and 
along the quays. He required, meanwhile, a score of hostages for 
payment, and among them the Lord Provost’s own son. 

‘The Lord Provost ran about like a man demented ; since, to 
begin with, audacious as the terms were, the plague had spared 
him scarcely a hundred men capable of resistance. Moreover, he 
had no son, but an only daughter, and she was lying upstairs sick 
almost to death with the distemper. So he made answer, pro- 
mising the ransom, but explaining that he for his part could send 
no hostage. To this the Sallee captain replied politely—that he 
had some experience of the plague, and possessed an elixir which 
(he made sure) would cure the maiden if the Lord Provost would 
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do him the honour to receive a visit ; nay, that if he failed to cure 
her, he would remit the city’s ransom. 

‘You may guess with what delight the father consented. The 
pirate came ashore in state, and was made welcome. The elixir 
was given ; the damsel recovered ; and in due course she married 
her Paynim foe, who now revealed himself as the escaped prisoner, 
Andrew Gray. He had risen high in the service of the Emperor 
of Morocco, and had fitted out his ship expressly to be revenged 
upon the city which had once condemned him to death. The 
story concludes that he settled down, and lived the rest of his life 
as one of its most reputable citizens.’ 

‘But what was the elixir ?’ inquired Mr. Badcock. 

‘T’cht!’ answered my father testily. 

“I agree with you, sir,’ said Mr. Fett. ‘Mr. Badcock’s question 
was @ foolish one. Speaking, however, as a mere man of business, 
and without thought of rounding off the story autiannliy, I am 
curious to know how they settled the ransom.’ 

Captain Pomery had taken in all canvas, to be as little con- 
spicuous as possible; and all that day we lay becalmed under 
bare poles. Not content with this, he ordered out the boat, and the 
two seamen (Mike Halliday and Roger Wearne their names were) 
took turns with Nat and me in towing the Gauntlet off the coast. 
It was back-breaking work under a broiling sun, but before evening 
we had the satisfaction to lose all sight of land. Still we persevered 
and tugged until close upon midnight, when the captain called us 
aboard, and we tumbled asleep on deck, too weary even to seek our 
hammocks. 

At daybreak next morning (Sunday) my father roused me. A 
light wind had sprung up from the shore, and with all canvas 
spread we were slipping through the water gaily ; yet not so gaily 
(doubted Captain Pomery) as a lateen-sailed craft some four or 
five miles astern of us—a craft which he announced to be a Moorish 
xebec. 

The Gauntlet—a flattish-bottomed ship—footed it well, before 
the wind, but not to compare with the xebec, which, indeed, was 
little more than a long open boat. After an hour’s chase she had 
plainly reduced our lead by a mile or more. Then for close upon 
an hour we seemed to have the better of the wind, and more than 
held our own ; whereat the most of us openly rejoiced. For reasons 
which he kept to himself Captain Pomery did not share in our 
elation. 
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For sole armament (besides our muskets) the ketch carried, 
close after of her fore-hatchway, a little obsolete 3-pounder gun, 
long since superannuated out of the Falmouth packet service. In 
the dim past, when he had bid for her at a public auction, Captain 
Pomery may have designed to use the gun as a chaser, or perhaps, 
even then, for decoration only. She served now—and had served 
for many a peaceful passage—but as a peg for spare coils of rope, 
and her rickety carriage as a supplement, now and then, for the 
bitts, which were somewhat out of repair. My father casting 
about, as the chase progressed, to put us on better terms of defence, 
suggested unlashing this gun and running her aft for a stern-chaser. 

Captain Pomery shook his head. ‘ Where’s the ammunition ? 
We don’t carry a single round shot aboard, nor haven’t for years. 
Besides which she’d burst to a certainty.’ 

‘ There’s time enough to make up a few tins of canister,’ argued 
my father. ‘Or stay——’ He smote his leg. ‘Didn’t I tell you 
old Worthyvale would turn out the usefullest man on board ? ’ he 
cried triumphantly. 

‘ What’s the matter with Worthyvale ?’ 

‘While we’ve been talking, Worthyvale has been doing. What 
has he been doing? Why, breaking up the ballast, and, if I’m not 
mistaken, into stones of the very size to load this gun.’ 

‘Give Badcock and me some share of credit,’ pleaded Mr. Fett. 
‘Speaking less as an expert than from an imagination quickened 
by terror of all missiles, I suggest that a hundredweight or so of 
empty bottles, nicely broken up, would lend a d——d disagreeable 
diversity to the charge——’ 

‘Not a bad idea at all,’ agreed my father. 

‘And a certain sting to our defiance ; since I understand these 
ruffians drink nothing stronger than water,’ Mr. Fett concluded. 

We spent the next half-hour in dragging the gun aft, and fetching 
up from the hold some twenty basket-loads of stone. It required 
@ personal appeal from my father before old Worthyvale would 
part with so much of his treasure. 

During twenty minutes of this time, the xebec, having picked 
up with the stronger breeze, had been shortening her distance (as 
Captain Pomery put it) hand-over-fist. But no sooner had we loaded 
the little gun and trained her ready for use, than my father, pausing 
to mop his brow, cried out that the Moor was losing her breeze 
again. She perceptibly slackened way, and before long the water 
astern of her ceased to be ruffled. An oily calm spreading across 
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the sea from shoreward overhauled her by degrees, overtook, and 
held her, with sails idle and sheets tautening and sagging as she 
rolled on the heave of the swell. 

Captain Pomery promptly checked our rejoicing, telling us this 
was about the worst that could happen. ‘We shall carry this 
wind for another ten minutes at the most,’ he assured us. ‘ And 
these devils have boats.’ 

So it proved. Within ten minutes our booms were swinging 
uselessly ; the sea spread calm for miles around us; and we saw 
no fewer than three boats being lowered from the xebec, now 
about four miles away. 

‘There is nothing but to wait for ’em,’ said my father, seating 
himself on deck with his musket across his knees. ‘ Mr. Badcock !’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘To-day is Sunday.’ 

‘It is, sir. Six days shalt thou labour and do all thou hast to 
do, but on the Seventh day (if you’ll excuse me) there’s a different 
kind of feeling in the air. At home, sir, I have observed that even 
the rooks count on it.’ 

* You have a fine voice, Mr. Badcock, and have been, as I gather, 
an attentive hearer of sermons.’ 

‘I may claim that merit, sir.’ 

‘If you can remember one sufficiently well to rehearse it to us, 
I feel that it would do us all good.’ 

Mr. Badcock coughed. ‘Oh, sir,’ he protested, ‘I couldn’t! 
Ireelly couldn’t. You'll excuse me, but I hold very strong opinions 
on unlicensed preaching.’ He hesitated ; then suddenly his brow 
cleared. ‘But I can read you one, sir. Reading one is altogether 
another matter.’ 

‘You have a book of sermons on board ?’” 

‘Before starting, sir, happening to cast my eye over the book- 
case in the bedroom . . . a volume of Dr. South’s, sir, if you'll excuse 
my liberty in borrowing it.’ 

He ran and fetched the volume, while we disposed ourselves to 
listen. 

‘Where shall I begin, sir ?’ 

‘Wherever you please. The book belongs to my brother 
Gervase ; for myself I have not even a bowing acquaintance with 
the good Doctor.’ 

‘The first sermon, sir, is upon Human Perfection.‘ 
“It should have been the last, surely 2?’ 
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‘ Not so, sir ; for it starts with Adam in the Garden of Eden.’ 
* Let us hear, then.’ 
Mr. Badcock cleared his throat and read : 


The image of God in man is that universal rectitude of all the faculties of the 
soul, by which they stand apt and disposed to their respective offices and opera- 
tions. 


‘Hold a moment,’ interrupted my father, whose habit of com- 
menting aloud in church had often disconcerted Mr. Grylls. ‘ Are 
you quite sure, Mr. Badcock, that we are not starting with the 
Doctor’s peroration ? ’ 

‘ This is the first page, sir.’ 

‘Then the Doctor himself began at the wrong end. Prosper, 
will you take a look astern and report me how many boats are 
coming ?’ 

‘Three, sir,’ said I. ‘The third has just pushed off from the 
ship.’ 

‘Thank you. Proceed, Mr. Badcock.’ 


And first for its noblest faculty, the understanding. It was then sublime, 
clear, and aspiring, and as it were the soul’s upper region, lofty and serene, free 
from the vapours and disturbances of the inferior affections. . . . Like the sun it 
had both light and agility ; it knew no rest but in motion ; no quiet but in activity. 
. . - It did arbitrate upon the several reports of sense, and all the varieties of 
imagination ; not like a drowsy judge, only hearing, but also directing their ver- 
dict. In sum, it was vegete quick and lively ; open as the day, untainted as the 
morning, full of the innocence and sprightliness of youth ; it gave the soul a bright 
and a full view into all things. 


“A fine piece of prose,’ remarked Mr. Fett as Mr. Badcock drew 
breath. 

“A fine fiddlestick, sir!’ quoth my father. ‘The man is 
talking largely on matters of which he can know nothing ; and in 
five minutes (I bet you) he will come a cropper.’ 

Mr. Badcock resumed : 


For the understanding speculative there are some general maxims and notions 
in the mind of man, which are the rules of discourse and the basis of all philosophy. 


‘As, for instance, never to beg the question,’ snapped my 
father, who from this point let scarce a sentence pass without 
pishing and pshawing. 


Now it was Adam’s happiness in the state of innocence to have these clear and 
unsullied. He came into the world a philosopher —— 


(‘ Instead of which he went and ate an apple.’) 
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He could see consequents yet dormant in their principles, and effects yet 
unborn and in the womb of their causes. 


(‘Tis a pity, then, he took not the trouble to warn Eve.’) 
His understanding could almost pierce to future contingencies. . . . 


(‘ Ay, “almost.” The fellow begins to scent mischief, and 
thinks to set himself right with a saving clause. Why “almost” ? ’) 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy, or to certainties of predictioa. Till 
his fall he was ignorant of nothing but sin ; or, at least, it rested in the notion 
without the smart of the experiment. 

My father stamped the butt of his musket upon deck. ‘ “ Rested 
in the notion,” did it? Nothing of the sort, sir! It rested in the 
apple, which he was told not to eat ; but, nevertheless, ate. Born 
a philosopher, was he ? And knew the effect of every cause without 
knowing the difference between good and evil? Why, man, ’twas 
precisely against becoming a philosopher that the Almighty took 
pains to warn him!’ 

Mr. Badcock hastily turned a page. 

The image of God was no less resplendent in that which we call man’s practical 
understanding—namely, that storehouse of the soul in which are treasured up 
the rules of action and the seeds of morality. Now of this sort are these maxims : 
‘ That God is to be worshipped,’ ‘ That parents are to be honoured,’ ‘ That a man’s 


word is to be kept.’ It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have these 
notions also firm and untainted —— 


My father flung up both hands. ‘Oh! So Adam honoured 
his father and his mother ? ’ 

‘Belike,’ suggested Billy Priske, scratching his head, ‘ Eve 
was expectin’, and he invented it to keep her spirits up.’ 

‘I assure you, sir,’ Mr. Badcock protested with dignity, ‘ Dr. 
South was the most admired preacher of his day. Her late Majesty 
offered him the Deanery of Westminster.’ 

‘I could have found a better preferment for him, then ; that of 
Select Preacher to the Marines.’ 

“If you will have patience, sir 

‘Prosper, how near is the leading boat ?’ 

‘A good mile away, sir, as yet.’ 

‘Then I will have patience, Mr. Badcock.’ 

‘The Doctor, sir, proceeds to make some observations on Love, 
with which you will find yourself able to agree. Love, he says— 


? 





is the great instrument and engine of Nafure, the bond and cement of society ; 
the spring and spirit of the universe. . . . Now this affection in the state of 
innocence was happily pitched upon its right object —— 
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‘“ Happily,” did you say? “Happily”? Why, good 
Heavens, sir! how many women had Adam to go gallivanting 
after? Enough, enough, gentlemen! To your guns! and in the 
strength of a faith which must be strong indeed, to have survived 
its expositors ! ” 

By this time, through our glasses, we could discern the faces 
of the pirates, who, crowded in the bows and stern-sheets of the 
two leading boats, weighted them almost to the water’s edge. The 
third had dropped, maybe, half a mile behind in the race, but 
these two came on, stroke for stroke, almost level—each measuring, 
at a guess, some sixteen feet, and manned by eight rowers. They 
bore down straight for our stern, until within a hundred yards ; 
then separated, with the evident intention of boarding us upon 
either quarter. At fifty yards the musketeers in their bows opened 
fire, while my father whistled to old Worthyvale, who, during Dr. 
South’s sermon, had been bringing the points of half-a-dozen hand- 
spikes to a red heat in the galley fire. The two seamen, Nat and I, 
retorted with a volley, and Nat had the satisfaction to drop the 
steersman of the boat making towards our starboard quarter. 
Unluckily, as it seemed—for this was the boat on which my father 
was training our 3-pounder—this threw her into momentary con- 
fusion at a range at which he would not risk firing, and allowed 
her mate to run in first and close with us. The confusion, however, 
lasted but ten seconds at the most; a second steersman stepped 
to the helm ; and the boat came up with a rush and grated along- 
side, less than half a minute behind her consort. 

Now the Gauntlet, as the reader will remember, sailed in ballast, 
and therefore carried herself pretty high in the water. Moreover, 
our enemies ran in and grappled us just forward of her quarter, 
where she carried a movable panel in her bulwarks to give access 
to an accommodation ladder. While Nat, Captain Pomery, Mr. 
Fett, and the two seamen ran to defend the other side, at a nod from 
my father I thrust this panel open, leapt back, and Mr. Badcock 
aiding, ran the little gun out, while my father depressed its muzzle 
over the boat. In our excess of zeal we had nearly run her over- 
board ; indeed, I believe that overboard she would have gone had 
not my father applied the red-hot iron in the nick of time. The 
explosion that followed not only flung us staggering to right and 

left, but lifted her on its recoil clean out of her rickety carriage, 
and kicked her half-way across the deck. 

Recovering myself, I gripped my musket and ran to the bulwark. 
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A heave of the swell had lifted the boat up to receive our discharge, 
which must have burst point-blank upon her bottom boards; 
for I leaned over in bare time to see her settling down in a swirl 
beneath the feet of her crew, who, after vainly grabbing for 
hold at the Gauntlet’s sides, flung themselves forward and were 
swimming one and all in a sea already discoloured for some yards 
with blood. 

My father called to me to fire. I heard; but for the moment 
the dusky upturned faces with their bared teeth fascinated me. 
They looked up at me like faces of wild beasts, neither pleading 
nor hating, and in response I merely stared. 

A cry from the larboard bulwarks aroused me. Three Moors, 
all naked to the waist, had actually gained the deck. A fourth, 
with a long knife clenched between his teeth, stood steadying him- 
self by the main rigging in the act to leap ; and in the act of turning 
I saw Captain Pomery chop at his ankles with a cutlass and bring 
him down. We made arush on the others. One my father clubbed 
senseless with the butt of his musket: ; one the two seamen turned 
and chased forward to the bows, where he leapt overboard ; the 
third, after hesitating an instant, retreated, swung himself over the 
bulwark, and dropped back into the boat. 

But a second cry from Mr. Fett warned us that more were 
coming. Mr. Fett had caught up a sack of stones, and was stagger- 
ing with it to discharge it on our assailants when this fresh uprush 
brought him to a check. 

‘That fellow has more head than I gave him credit for,’ panted 
my father. ‘The gun, lad! Quick, the gun!’ 

We ran to where the gun lay, and lifted it between us, straining 
under its weight ; lurched with it to the side, heaved it up, and 
sent it over into the second boat with a crash. Prompt on the 
crash came a yell, and we stared in each other’s faces, giddy with 
our triumph, as John Worthyvale came tottering out of the cook’s 
galley with two fresh red-hot handspikes. 

The third boat had come to a halt, less than seventy yards 
away. A score of bobbing heads were swimming for her, the 
nearer ones offering a fair mark for musketry. We held our fire, 
however, and watched them. The boat took in a dozen or so, and 
then, being dangerously overcrowded, left the rest to their fate, 
and headed back for the xebec. The swimmers clearly hoped 
nothing from us. They followed the boat, some of them for a long 
while. Through our glasses we saw them sink one by one. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HOW WE LANDED ON THE ISLAND. 


‘ Friend Sancho,’ said the Duke, ‘ the isle I have promised you can neither 
stir nor fly. And whether you return to it upon the flying horse, or trudge back 
to it in misfortune, a pilgrim from house to house and from inn to inn, you will 
always find your isle just where you left it, and your islanders with the same 
good will to welcome you as they ever had.’—Don Quixote. 


Nieut fell, and the xebec had made no further motion to attack : 
but yet, as the calm held, Captain Pomery continued gloomy: nor 
did his gloom lift at all when the enemy, as soon as it was thoroughly 
dark, began to burn flares and torches. 

‘That will be a signal to the shore,’ said he. ‘ Though, please 
God, they are too far for it to reach.’ 

The illumination served us in one way. While it lasted no boat 
could push out from the xebec without our perceiving it. The 
fires lasted until after eight bells, when the captain, believing that 
he scented a breeze ahead, turned us out into the boat again, to tow 
the ketch toward it. For my part, I tugged and sweated but scented 
no breeze. On the contrary, the night seemed intolerably close 
and sultry, as though brooding a thunderstorm. When the xebec’s 
fires died down, darkness settled on us like a cap. The only light 
came from the water where our oars swirled it in pools of briming ' 
or the tow-rope dropped for a moment and left for another moment 
a trail of fire. 

Neither Mr. Fett nor Mr. Badcock could pull an oar, and old 
Worthyvale had not the strength for it. The rest of us—all but 
the captain, who steered and kept what watch he could astern— 
took the rowing by hourly relays, pair and pair : Billy Priske 
and I, my father and Mike Halliday, Nat and Roger Wearne. 

It had come round again to Billy’s turn and mine, and the 
hour was that darkest one which promises the near daylight. Captain 
Pomery, foreboding that dawn would bring with it an instant need 
of a clear head, and being by this time overweighted with drowsiness, 
had stepped below for forty winks, leaving Wearne in charge of the 
helm. My father and Nat had tumbled into their berths. We had 
left Mr. Badcock stationed and keeping watch on the larboard 
side, near the waist ; and now and then, as we tugged, I fancied I 
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could see the dim figures of Mr. Fett and Mike Halliday standing 
above us in converse near the bows. 

Of imminent danger—danger close at hand—I had no fear 
at all, trusting that the still night would carry any sound of mischief, 
and moreover that no boat could approach without being signalled, 
a hundred yards off, by the briming in the water. So intolerably 
hot and breathless had the night become that I spoke to Billy to 
easy a stroke while I pulled off my shirt. I had drawn it over my 
head and was slipping my arms clear of the sleeves, when I felt, 
or thought I felt, a light waft of wind on my right cheek—the first 
breath of the gathering thunderstorm—and turned up my face 
towardsit. At that instant I heard a short warning cry from some- 
where by the helm; not a call of alarm, but just such a gasp as a 
man will utter when slapped on the shoulder at unawares from 
behind ; then a patter of naked feet rushing aft; then a score of 
outcries blending into one wild yell as a whole boatload of Moors 
leapt and swarmed over the starboard bulwark. 

The tow-rope, tautening under the last stroke of our oars, had 
drawn the boat back in its recoil, and she now drifted close under 
the Gauntlet’s jibboom, which ran out upon a very short bowsprit. 
I stood up, and reaching for a grip on the dolphin-striker, swung 
myself on to the bobstay and thence to the cap of the bowsprit, 
where I sat astride for a moment while Billy followed. We were 
barefoot both and naked to the waist. Cautiously as a pair of cats 
we worked along the bowsprit to the foremast stay, at the foot of 
which the foresail lay loose and ready for hoisting. With a fold of 
this I covered myself and peered along the pitch-dark deck. 

No shot had been fired. I could distinguish no sound of struggle, 
no English voice in all the din. The ship seemed to be full only of 
yellings, rushings to-and-fro of feet, wild hammerings upon timber, 
solid and hollow: and these pell-mell noises made the darkness, 
if not darker, at least more terribly confusing. 

The cries abated a little; the noise of hammering increased, 
and at the same time grew persistent and regular, almost methodical. 
I had no sooner guessed the meaning of this—that the ruffians 
were fastening down the hatches on their prisoners—than one of 
them, at the far end of the ship, either fetched or found a lantern, 
lit it, and stood it on the after-hatch. Its rays glinted on the 
white teeth and eyeballs, and dusky shining skins of a whole ring 
of Moors gathered around the hatchway and nailing all secure. 

Now for the first time it came into my mind that these rovers 
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spared to kill while there remained a chance of taking their prisoners 
alive; that their prey was ever the crew before the cargo; and 
that, as for the captured vessel, they usually scuttled and sank her 
if she drew too much water for their shallow harbours, or if (like 
the Gauntlet) she lacked the speed for their trade. The chances 
were, then, that my father yet lived. Yet how could I, naked and 
unarmed, reach to him or help him ? 

A sound, almost plumb beneath me, recalled me to more selfish 
alarms. The Moors, whether they came from the xebec or, as we 
agreed later, more probably from shore, in answer to the xebec’s 
signal-lights—must have dropped down on us without stroke of 
oars. It may be that for the last half a mile or more they had 
wriggled their boat down to the attack by means of an oar or sweep 
shipped in the stern notch: a device which would avoid all noise 
and, if they came slowly, all warning but the ripple of briming off 
the bows. In any case they had not failed to observe that the 
ketch was being towed ; and now, having discharged her boarding- 
party, their boat pushed forward to capture ours, which lay beneath 
us bumping idly against the Ganntlet’s stem. I heard some half a 
dozen of them start to jabber as they found it empty. I divined— 
I could not see—the astonishment in their faces, as they stared 
up into the darkness. 

Just then—perhaps in response to their cries—a comrade on 
deck ran forward to the bows and leaned over to hail them, standing 
so close to me that his shoulder brushed against the fold of the fore- 
sail within which I cowered. Like me he was bare to the waist, but 
around his loins he wore a belt scaled with silver sequins that 
glimmered in the far rays of the lantern, or perhaps in the first 
weak light of the approaching dawn .. . 

I know not what madness took me at the sight : but in a sudden 
rage I gripped the forestay with my left hand, lowered my right, 
and, slipping my fingers under his belt, lifted him—he was a light 
man—swung him outboard and overboard, and dropped him into 
the sea. 

I heard the splash with which he struck the water: an ugly 
thud too, which told me that some part of him had struck the boat’s 
gunwale. I waited—it seemed that I waited many seconds— 
expecting the answering yell . . . orashot perhaps. Still gripping 
the forestay with my left hand I bent forward, ready to leap for deck. 
But even as I bent thus, the bowsprit shook under me like a whip 
and the deck before me opened in a yellow sheet of fire. The whole 
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ship seemed to burst asunder and shut again as the flame of the 
explosion went wavering up the rigging, and I found myself hanging 
on to the forestay for dear life and dangling over emptiness. While 
I dangled I heard in the roaring echoes another splash, and knew that 
Billy Priske had been thrown from his hold; a splash, and close 
upon it a heavy grinding sound, a crash of burst planks, an outcry 
ending in a wail as the lifting sea bore back the Moors’ boat and 
our own together upon the Gauntlet’s stem and smashed them like 
eggshells. 

Then, as the ketch heaved and heaved again in the light of the 
flames that ran up the tarry rigging, at one rush the dawn broke ; 
with no flush of sunshine, but with a grey, steel-coloured ray that 
cut the darkness around us like a sword. I had managed to hoist 
myself again astride the bowsprit, and, clinging so, had time in one 
glance aft to take in the scene of ruin. Yet in that glance I saw 
it—the yawning hole, the upheaved jagged deck-planks, the dark 
bodies hurled to right and left into the seuppers—by three separate 
lights: by the yellow light of the flames in the rigging, by the steel- 
grey light of dawn, and by a sudden white-hot flash as the lightning 
ripped open the belly of heaven and let loose the rain. While I 
blinked in the glare, the mizzen-mast crashed overside. I cannot 
tell whether the lightning struck and split it or whether, already 
blasted by the explosion, it had stood upright for those few seconds 
until a heave of the swell snapped the charred stays and released it. 
Nay, even the dead beat of the rain may have helped. 

In all my life I have never known such rain. Its noise drowned 
the thunderclap. It fell in no drops or threads of drops, but in 
one solid flood as from a burst bag. It extinguished the blaze in 
the rigging as easily as you would blow out a candle. It beat me 
down prone upon the bowsprit, and with such force that I felt my 
ribs giving upon the timber. It stunned me as a bather is stunned 
who, swimming in a pool beneath a waterfall, ventures his head 
into the actual cascade. It flooded the deck so that two minutes 
later when I managed to lift my head I saw the bodies of two Moors 
washed down the starboard scuppers and clean through a gap in 
the broken bulwark, their brown legs lifting as they toppled and 
shot over the edge. 

No wind had preceded the storm. The lightning had leapt out 
of a still sky—still, that is, until jarred and set vibrating by the 
explosion. But now, as the downpour eased, the wind came on 
us with a howl, catching the ship so fierce a cuff, as she rolled with 
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mainsail set and no way on her, that she careened until the sea ran 
in through her lee scuppers, and, for all the loss of her mizzen-mast, 
came close to being thrown on her beam ends, yee ee 

While she righted herseli—which she began to do nt slowly— 
I leapt for the deck and ran aft, avoiding the jagged splinters, in 
time to catch sight of my father’s head and shoulders emerging 
through the burst hatchway. 

‘Hullo!’ he sang out cheerfully, lifting his voice against the 
wind. ‘God be praised, lad! I was fearing we had lost you.’ 

‘But what has happened ? ’ I shouted. 

Before he could answer a voice hailed us over stern, and we 
hurried aft to find Billy Priske dragging himself towards the ship 
by the raffle of mizzen-rigging. We hoisted him in over the quarter 
and he dropped upon deck in a sitting posture. 

‘Is my head on ¢’ he asked, taking it in both hands. 

* You are hurt, Billy ?’ 

‘Not’s I know by,’ answered Billy, and stared about him. 
*‘ What’s become o’ the brown vermin ? ’ 

‘They seem to have disappeared,’ said my father, likewise 
looking about him. 

‘But what on earth has happened ?’ I persisted, catching him 
by the shoulder and shouting in his ear above the roar of a second 
sudden squall. 

‘I—blew up—the ship. Captain wouldn’t listen—academical 
fellows, these skippers —like every one else brought up in a profession. 
So I mutinied and blew—her—up. He’s wounded, by the way.’ 

‘Tell you what,’ yelled Billy, staggering up, ‘ we'll be at the 
bottom in two shakes if somebody don’t handle her in these putfis. 
Why, where’s the wheel ?’ 

‘Gone,’ answered my father. ‘ Blown away, it appears.’ 

* And she don’t right herself ! ’ 

‘ Ballast has shifted. The gunpowder blew it every way. Well, 
well—poor old John Worthyvale won’t mourn it. I left him below, 
past praying for.’ 

‘Look here, Master Prosper,’ shouted Billy. ‘ If the ship won't 
steer we must get that mains’l in or we’re lost men. Run you and 
cast off the peak halliards while I lower. The Lord be praised, here’s 
Mike, too,’ he cried as Mike Halliday appeared at the hatchway, 
nursing a badly burnt arm. ‘Glad to see ye, Mike, and wish 
I could say the same to poor Roger. The devils knifed poor Roger, 
I reckon” 
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‘No, they did not,’ said my father in a lull of the wind. ‘ They 
knocked him on the back of the head and slid his body down the 
after-companion. The noise of him bumping down the ladder was 
what first fetched me awake. He’s a trifle dazed yet, but recovering.’ 

‘°Tis a short life he’ll recover to, unless we stir ourselves.’ 
Billy clutched my father’sarm. ‘ Look’ee, master! See what they 
heathens be doin’ ! ’ 

‘We have scared ’em,’ said my father. ‘They are putting 
about.’ 

‘ Something has scared ’em, sure ’nough. But if ’tis from us they 
be in any such hurry to get away, why did they take in a reef before 
putting the helm over? No, no, master: they know the weather 
hereabouts, and we don’t. We've been reckonin’ this for a thunder- 
storm—a short blow and soon over. They know better, seemin’ 
tome. Else why don’t they tack alongside and finish us ?’ 

‘I believe you are right,’ said my father, after a long look to 
windward. 

‘And I’m sure of it,’ insisted Billy. ‘ What’s more, if we can’t 
right the ballast a bit and get steerage way on her afore the sea works 
up, she’ll go down under us inside the next two hours. There’s the 
pumps, too: for if she don’t take in water like a basket I was never 
born in Wendron parish an’ taught blastin’. Why, master, you 
must ha’ blown the very oakum out of her seams ! ’ 

My father frowned thoughtfully. ‘That’s true,’ said he: ‘I 
have been congratulating myself too soon. Billy, in the absence 
of Captain Pomery I appoint you skipper. You have an ugly 
job to face, but do your best.’ 

‘Skipper, be 1? Then right you are!’ answered Billy with a 
cheerful smile. ‘An’ the first order is for you and Master Prosper 
here to tumble below an’ heft ballast for your lives. Be the two 
specimens safe 2 ” 

‘Eh?’ It took my father a second, maybe, to fit this deserip- 
tion to Messrs. Badcock and Fett. ‘Ah, to be sure! Yes, I left 
them safe and unhurt.’ 

‘What’s no good never comes to harm,’ said Billy. ‘Send ’em 
on deck, then, and I’ll put ’em on to the pumps.’ 

We left Billy face to face with a job which indeed looked to be 
past hope. The wheel had gone, and with it the binnacle; and 
Where these had stood, from the stump of the broken mizzen-mast 
ight aft to the taffrail, there yawned a mighty hole fringed with 
splintered deck-planking. The explosion had gutted after-hold, 
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after-cabin, sail-locker, and laid all bare even to the stern post, 
*Twas a marvel the stern itself had not been blown out: but as 9 
set-off against this mercy—and the most grievous of all, though as 
yet we had not discovered it—we had lost our rudder-head, and the 
rudder itself hung by a single pintle. 

‘Nevertheless,’ maintained my father as we toiled together 
upon the ballast, ‘I took the only course, and in like circumstances 
I would venture it again. The captain very properly thought first 
of his ship: but I preferred to think that we were in a hurry.’ 

‘How did you contrive it?’ I asked, pausing to ease my back 
and listening for a moment to the sound of hatchets on deck. 
(They were cutting away the tangle of the mizzen rigging.) 

‘Very simply,’ said he. ‘There must have been a dozen 
hammering on the after-hatch, and I guessed they would have 
another dozen looking on and offering advice: so I sent Halliday 
to fetch a keg of powder, and poured about half of it on the top 
stair of the companion. The rest Halliday took and heaped ona 
sea-chest raised on a couple of tables close under the deck. We 
ran up our trains on a couple of planks laid aslant, and touched 
off at a signal. There were two explosions, but we timed them 
so prettily that I believe they went off in one.’ 

‘ They did,’ said I. 

‘My wits must have been pretty clear, then—at the moment. 
Afterwards (I don’t mind confessing to you) I lay for some minutes 
where the explosion flung me. In my hurry I had overdone the 
dose somewhat.’ 

We had been shovelling for an hour and more. Already the 
ship began to labour heavily, and my father climbed to the deck 
to observe the alteration in her trim. He dropped back and picked 
up his shovel again in a chastened silence. In fact deputy-captain 
Priske (who had just accomplished the ticklish task of securing 
the rudder and lashing a couple of ropes to its broken head for 
steering-gear) had ordered him back to work, using language not 
unmixed with objurgation. 

For all our efforts the Gauntlet still canted heavily to leeward, 
and as the gale grew to its height the little canvas necessary to 
heave-to came near to drowning us. Towards midnight our plight 
grew so desprrate that Billy, consulting no one, determined to 
risk all—the unknown dangers of the coast, his complete ignorance 
of navigation, the risk of presenting her crazy stern timbers to 
the following seas—and run for it. At once we were called up 
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from the hold and set to relieve the half-dead workers at the 


jumps. 

tl that night we ran blindly, and all next day. The gale had 
southerned and we no longer feared a lee-shore: but for forty- 
eight hours we lived with the present knowledge that the next 
stern wave might engulf us as its predecessor had just missed to 
do. The waves, too, in this inland sea, were not the great rollers 
—the great kindly giants—of our Atlantic gales, but shorter and 
more Vicious in impact: and, under Heaven, our only hope against 
them hung by the two ropes of Billy’s jury steering-gear. 

They served us nobly. Towards sunset of the second day, 
although to eye and ear the gale had not sensibly abated, and the 
sea ran by us as tall as ever, we knew that the worst was over. 
We could not have explained our assurance. It was a feeling— 
no more—but one which any man will recognise who has outlived 
a like time of peril on the sea. We did not hope again, for we were 
past the effort to hope. Numb, drenched, our very skins bleached 
like a washerwoman’s hands, our eyes caked with brine, our limbs 
so broken with weariness of the eternal pumping that when our 
shift was done, where we fell there we lay, and had to be kicked 
aside—we had scarcely the spirit to choose between life and death. 
Yet all the while we had been fighting for life like madmen. 

Towards the close of the day, too, Roger Wearne had made 
shift to crawl on deck and bear a hand. Captain Pomery lay in 
the huddle of the forecastle, no man tending him : and old Worthy- 
vale awaited burial, stretched in the hold upon the ballast. 

At whiles, as my fingers cramped themselves around the 
handle of the pump, it seemed as though we had been fighting this 
fight, tholing this misery, gripping the verge of this precipice for 
years upon years, and this nightmare sat heaviest upon me when 
the third morning broke and I turned in the sudden blessed sun- 
shine—but we blessed it not—and saw what age the struggle had 
written on my father’s face. I passed a hand over my dazed eyes, 
and at that moment Mr. Fett, who had been snatching an hour’s sleep 
below—and no man better deserved it—thrust his head up through 
the broken hatchway, carolling— 

* To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite, 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write: 
Our paper, pen and ink and we 


Roll up and down our ships at sea, 
_ With a fa-la-La!’ 
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‘Catch him!’ cried my father sharply; but he meant not 
Mr. Fett. His eyes were on Billy Priske, who, perched on the tem- 
porary platform, where almost without relief he had sat and steered 
us, shouting his orders without sign of fatigue, sank forward with 
the rudder ropes dragging through his hands, and dropped into the 
hold. 

For me I cast myself down on deck with face upturned to the 
sun, and slept. 


I woke to find my father seated close to me, cross-legged, examin- 
ing a sextant. 

‘The plague of it is,’ he grumbled, ‘ that even supposing myself 
to have mastered this diabolical instrument, we have ne’er a com- 
pass on board.’ 

Glancing aft I saw that Mike Halliday had taken Billy’s place 
at the helm. At my elbow lay Nat, still sleeping. Mr. Badcock 
had crawled to the bulwarks and leaned there in uncontrollable 
sea-sickness.. Until the gale was done I believe he had not felt a 
qualm. Now, on the top of his nausea he had to endure the raillery 
of Mr. Fett, whose active fancy had already invented a grotesque 
and wholly untruthful accusation against his friend—namely, that 
when assailed by the Moors, and in the act of being kicked below, 
he had dropped on his knees and offered to turn Mohammedan. 

That evening we committed old Worthyvale’s body to the sea: 
and my father, having taken his first observation at noon, carefully 
entered the latitude and longitude in his pocket-book. On consult- 
ing the chart we found the alleged bearings somewhere south of 
Asia-Minor—to be exact, off the coast of Pamphylia. My father 
therefore added the word ‘ approximately ’ to his entry and waited 
for Captain Pomery to recover. 

Though the sea went down even more quickly than it had arisen, 
the pumps kept us fairly busy. All that night, under a clear and 
starry sky, we steered for the north-east with the wind brisk upon 
our starboard quarter. 


*T have no chart, 
No compass but a heart,’ 


quoted I in mischief to Nat. But Nat, having passed through a 
real gale, had saved not sufficient fondness for his verse to blush for 
it. We should have been mournful for old Worthyvale, but that 
night we knew only that it was good, being young, to have escaped 
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death. Under the stars we made bad jokes on Mr. Badcock’s sea- 
sickness and sang in chorus to Mr. Fett’s solos: 


‘ With a fa-la, fa-la, fa-la-la ! 
fo all you ladies now at land .. .” 


Next morning Captain Pomery (whose hurt was a pretty severe 
concussion of the skull, the explosion having flung him into the 
panelling of the ship’s cabin, and against a knee of a beam) returned 
to duty and professed himself able, with help, to take a reckoning. 
He relieved us of another anxiety by producing a pocket-compass 
from his fob. 

My father held the sextant for him: while Nat, under instruc- 
tions, worked out the sum. With a compass, upon a chart spread 
on the deck, I pricked out the bearings—with a result that astonished 
all as I leapt up and stared across the bows. 

‘Why, lad, by the look of you we should be running ashore !’ 
exclaimed my father. 

‘And so we should be at this moment,’ said I, ‘ were not the 
reckoning out.’ 

Captain Pomery reached out for the paper. ‘The reckoning is 
right enough,’ said he after studying it awhile. 

‘Then on what land, in heaven’s name, are we running ?” my 
father demanded testily. 

‘Why, on Corsica,’ I answered, pointing with my compass’ foot 
as he bent over the chart. ‘On Corsica. Where else ?’ 


It wanted between three and four hours of sunset when we 
made the landfall and assured ourselves that what appeared so like 
a low cloud on the east-north-eastern horizon was indeed the 
wished-for island. We fell to discussing our best way to approach 
it; my father at first maintaining that the coast would be watched 
by Genoese vessels, and therefore we should do wisely to take down 
sail and wait for darkness. 

Against this Captain Pomery maintained— 

1. That we were carrying a fair wind, and the Lord knew how 
long that would hold. 

2. That the moon would rise in less than three hours after dark, 
and thenceforth we should run almost the same risk of detection as 
by daylight. 

3. That in any case we could pass for what we really were, an 
English trader in ballast, barely escaped from shipwreck, dismasted, 
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with broken steerage, making for the nearest port. ‘Man,’ said 
Captain Pomery looking about him, ‘ we must be a poor set of liars 
if we can’t pitch a yarn on this evidence !’ 

My father allowed himself to be persuaded, the more easily as 
the argument jumped with his impatience. Accordingly, we stood 
on for land, making no concealment ; and the wind holding steady 
on our beam, and the sun dropping astern of us in a sky without 
a cloud, ’twas incredible how soon we began to make out the features 
of the land. It rose like a shield to a central boss, which trembled, 
as it were, into view and revealed itself a mountain peak, snow- 
capped and shining, before ever the purple mist began to slip 
from the slopes below it and disclose their true verdure. No sail 
broke the expanse of sea between us and the shore; and, as we 
neared it, no scarp of cliff, no house or group of houses broke the 
island’s green monotony. From the water’s edge to the high snow 
line it might have been built of moss, so vivid its colour was, yet 
soft as velvet, and softer and still more vivid as we approached. 

Within two miles of shore, and not long before dark, the wind 
(as Captain Pomery had promised) broke off and headed us, blowing 
cool and fresh off the land. I was hauling in the foresheet and 
belaying when a sudden waft of fragrance fetched me upright, 
with head thrown back and nostrils inhaling the breeze. 

‘ Ay,’ said my father at my elbow, ‘there is no scent on earth 
to compare with it. You smell the macchia, lad. Drink weil your 
first draught of it, delicious as first love.’ 

‘But somewhere—at some time—I have smelt it before,’ said 
I. ‘The same scent, only fainter. Why does it remind me of 
home ?’ 

My father considered. ‘I will tell you,’ he said. ‘In the 
corridor at home, outside my bedroom door, stands a wardrobe, 
and in it hang the clothes I wore, near upon twenty years ago, in 
Corsica. They keep the fragrance of the macchia yet ; and if, asa 
child, you ever opened that wardrobe you recall it at this moment.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘ that was the scent.’ 

My father leaned and gazed at the island with dim eyes. 

Still no sign of house or habitation greeted us as we worked by 
short tacks towards a deep bay which my father, after a prolonged 
consultation of the chart, decided to be that of Sagona. A sharp 
promontory ran out upon its northern side, and within the shelter 
of this Captain Pomery looked to find good anchorage. But the 
Gauntlet, after all her battering, lay so poorly to the wind that 
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darkness overtook us a good mile from land, and before we weathered 
the point and cast anchor in a little bight within, the moon had risen. 
It showed us a steep shore near at hand with many grey pinnacles 
of granite glimmering high over dark masses of forest trees, and 
in the farthest angle of the bight its rays travelled in silver down 
the waters of a miniature creek. 

The hawser ran out into five fathoms of water. We had lost 
our boat: but Billy Priske had spent his afternoon in fashioning 
a raft out of four empty casks and half a dozen broken lengths of 
deck-planking ; and on this, leaving the seamen on board, the 
rest of us pushed off for shore. For paddles we used a couple of 
spare oars. 

The water, smooth as in a lake, gave us our choice to make a 
landing where we would. My father, however, who had taken 
command, chose to steer straight for the entrance of the little 
creek, There, between tall entrance rocks of granite, we passed 
straight into the shadow of folding woods where the moon was lost 
to us. Sounding with our paddles, we found a good depth of 
water under the raft, lit a lantern, and pushed on, my father promis- 
ing that we should discover a village or at least a hamlet at the 
creek-head. 

‘And you will find the inhabitants—your subjects, Prosper— 
hospitable too. Whatever the island may have been in Seneca’s 
time, to deserve the abuse he heaped on it in exile, to-day the 
Corsicans keep more of the old classical virtues than any nation 
known to me. In vendetta they will slay one another, using the 
worst treachery ; but a stranger may walk the length of the island 
unarmed—save against the Genoese—and find a meal at the poorest 
cottage, and a bed, however rough, whereon he may lay his head 
and sleep untroubled by suspicion.’ 

The raft grated and took ground on a shelving bank of sand: 
when Nat, who stood forward holding the lantern, made a motion 
to step on shore. My father restrained him. 

‘Prosper goes first.’ 

I stepped on to the bank. My father, following, stooped, 
gathered a handful of the fine granite sand, and holding it in the 
lantern’s light, let it run through his fingers. 

‘Hat off, lad! and salute your kingdom !’ 

‘But where,’ said I, ‘ be my subjects ?’ 

It seemed, as we formed ourselves into marching order, that I 
was on the point to be answered. For above the bank we came to 
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a causeway which our lanterns plainly showed us to be man’s handi- 
work ; and following it round the bend of a valley where a stream 
sang its way down to the creek, came suddenly on a flat meadow 
swept by the pale light and rising to a grassy slope where a score of 
whitewashed houses huddled around a tall belfry, all glimmering 
under the moon. 

“In Corsica,’ repeated my father, leading the way across the 
meadow, ‘ every householder is a host.’ 

He halted at the base of the village street. 

‘ It is curious, however, that the dogs have not heard us. Their 
barking, as a rule, is something to remember.’ 

He stepped up to the first house to knock. There was no door 
to knock upon. The building stood open, desolate. Our lanterns 
showed the grass growing on its threshold. 

We tried the next and the next. The whole village lay dead, 
abandoned. We gathered in the street and shouted, raising our 
lanterns aloft. No voice answered us. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUSTERLITZ 


UN CENTENATRE. Dec. 2, 1805. 


PAR G. PICQUART, LIEUT..COLONEL EN REFORME. 


Parmti les victoires qui ont placé Napoléon au rang des plus grands 
capitaines de tous les temps, celle d’Austerlitz brille, sans conteste, 
d’un éclat incomparable. 

Jamais l’empereur ne pénétra avec plus de sagacité les projets 
de l’ennemi; jamais il n’usa plus habilement du terrain et ne 
répartit ses forces d’une mani¢re plus judicieuse ; jamais il ne 
manceuvra avec plus de sang-froid, laissant d’abord l’adversaire 
sengager 4 fond, et le frappant ensuite, au point décisif, d’une 
riposte mortelle. 

Jusque-l4 Napoléon s’était surtout fait remarquer par la har- 
diesse de ses mouvements stratégiques, par ses marches rapides, 
par les coups inattendus qu’il osait porter au coeur méme des pays 
envahis. [I] n’avait pas encore donné sa mesure dans une grande 
bataille. 

Marengo, cet enchainement de deux combats distincts, cette 
défaite transformée en triomphe, au dernier moment, peut étre 
cité comme un exemple de ténacité. On n’en admirera jamais 
Yordonnance. Le succes y fut plutot un coup de fortune que le 
résultat de combinaisons parfaitement miries, et les admirables 
conceptions stratégiques dont cette action de guerre devait étre 
le couronnement, faillirent se trouver compromises par suite du 
défaut de concentration des forces nécessaires pour affronter le 
choc décisif. 

Austerlitz, au contraire, est le type de la bataille classique, 
dont une volonté géniale force les péripéties, réduisant au minimum 
la part qui revient & l’imprévu dans toute combinaison humaine. 
Ce fut, comme Marengo, Vheureuse conclusion d’une brillante 
campagne, mais une conclusion amenée avec cette sireté de vues 
et d’exécution qui caractérisent un talent militaire arrivé & son 
dernier degré de perfection. 


Je ne m’étendrai pas longuement sur les premicres opérations 
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de la campagne de 1805. Chacun sait que pendant cette période, 
les jambes de nos soldats furent mises 4 contribution bien plus que 
leurs fusils. Des manceuvres audacieuses, des combats partiels 
suffirent pour obliger le général autrichien Mack 4 capituler dans 
Ulm, et pour consommer l’annihilation de son armée. 

La marche sur Vienne et la suite des opérations qui conduisirent 
Napoléon jusqu’a Briinn, présentent le méme caractére. Quelques 
affaires d’arriére-garde ot les Austro-Russes essaient en vain de 
retarder la rapidité foudroyante de l’envahisseur, mettent seules 
aux prises les deux armées, et la capitale de ]’Autriche qui est 
encore, 4 cette époque, celle de l’empire germanique, tombe sans 
coup férir aux mains du vainqueur. 

Mais 4 Briinn l’empereur s’arréte. 

On est au 20 novembre. Au mois d’aoiit les corps de la Grande 
Armée étaient encore échelonnés le long des cétes de la Manche et de 
la mer du Nord, menagant l’Angleterre. Deux mois et demi ont suffi 
pour les amener d’un élan irrésistible & l’autre bout de l'Europe, 
au centre des états autrichiens. Maintenant le moment est venu de 
reprendre haleine. Il est temps de se recueillir. Il est temps de 
se préparer & un dénouement qui ne peut tarder, car la principale 
armée ennemie est rassemblée aux environs d’Olmiitz, 4 une soixan- 
taine de kilométres 4 peine de Briinn; elle a regu des renforts ; 
lempereur de Russie lui-méme les accompagne ; il a rejoint au milieu 
des troupes l’empereur d’Autriche. Des événements nouveaux et 
décisifs sont imminents. 

Vers cette fin de novembre la situation respective des deux 
adversaires peut se résumer de la maniére suivante. 

Les forces opposées ont & peu de chose prés le méme effectif. 
Les Francais comptent un peu moins, les Austro-Russes un peu 
plus de 170,000 combattants. 

Les troupes frangaises sont dispersées sur une étendue immense 
allant d’Eylau, prés de la frontiére de Bohéme, jusqu’a la Carniole 
ou débouche Masséna 4 la téte de la petite armée d’Italie. Napoléon 
lui-méme n’a guére plus de 50,000 hommes avec lui. 

Les alliés, au contraire, abstraction faite d’un détachement en 
Bohéme, ne forment que deux grosses masses ; au Nord Est, l’armée 
austro-russe rassemblée prés d’Olmiitz sous les yeux des deux 
empereurs (85 & 90,000 hommes) ; au Sud l’armée autrichienne des 
archiducs Charles et Jean (90,000 hommes) qui se retire vers la 
Hongrie suivie par Masséna. Mais une distance de 360 kilométres, 
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vol d’oiseau, sépare les deux troncons, et cet intervalle est rempli 
par des bataillons frangais habitués 4 vaincre, que Napoléon saura 
concentrer d’une main sire 14 oi il faudra, au moment opportun. 

Que feront les alliés 2 Continueront-ils 4 battre en retraite pour 
tenter de réunir l’armée des empereurs 4 celle des archiducs et 
marcher ensuite sur Vienne avec toutes leurs forces réunies ? 
Resteront-ils sur place pour attendre les événements ? Ou adoptant 
une résolution plus hardie profiteront-ils de la dispersion des 
Francais (dispersion plus apparente que réelle) pour prendre 
l’offensive avec l’armée austro-russe, pour se jeter sur Napoléon 
qui est 1a, tout prés, 4 trois journées de marche, et pour l’écraser 
avec des forces presque doubles ? 

Jusque-la l’ennemi, précipitant ses coups, leur avait dicté sa loi. 
Dans ce duel gigantesque ils n’avaient pas eu le temps de songer 
& autre chose qu’a parer et & rompre. Maintenant que l’ardeur 
de l’adversaire paraissait se refroidir, le moment n’était-il pas venu 
de renverser les roles ? 

Quel que fit Vavis qui devait prévaloir, le succés était bien 
incertain. Les nouveaux procédés de guerre que Napoléon révélait 
au monde et qui étaient fondés avant tout sur une extréme mobilité, 
donnaient aux Francais une supériorité trop grande sur les lourdes 
armées alliées. 

Dans de pareilles conditions la plus grande circonspection était 
de rigueur. Rien ne pouvait étre plus facheux pour le commande- 
ment austro-russe, que d’interpréter comme un signe de décourage- 
ment le temps d’arrét marqué par Napoléon, et de s’imaginer qu’in- 
timidé par sa situation aventurée ce grand capitaine s’en laisserait 
imposer. C’est pourtant cette opinion qui ne tarda pas 4 faire loi 
un grand quartier général des alliés, et 4 y dominer toutes les 
résolutions. 

Jamais erreur ne fut plus chérement payée. 

L’empereur Alexandre était entouré a Olmiitz d’un essaim 
d’aides de camp, d’officiers de salon qui n’ayant jamais fait la guerre 
jugeaient toutes choses avec cette présomption et cette jactance qui 
sont, trop souvent, le défaut des gens de cour. 

Dans ce milieu pétri d’orgueil et de vanité, on professait le plus 
profond mépris pour ‘ Buonaparte,’ le parvenu, l’usurpateur, et pour 
sa bande d’anciens révolutionnaires. 

Tolstoi dépeint admirablement cet état d’esprit dans son roman 
“la Guerre et la Paix ’ quand il fait dire au prince russe Dolgoroukov 
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(historiquement Dolgorouki), au retour d’une mission auprés de 
Napoléon: ‘Lui? C’est un homme en redingote grise qui désirait 
beaucoup que je l’appelasse Votre Majesté et qui a été fort décu 
de ne recevoir de moi aucun titre. Voila ’homme que c’est, rien 
de plus.’ 

Pour des gens aux idées aussi étroites, aux impressions aussi 
puériles, ’immobilité de Napoléon a Briinn était significative ; son 
inquiétude devenait évidente. Des lors la conduite a tenir était 
toute tracée: il fallait aller de avant. Les Autrichiens avaient 
pu se laisser battre par cet aventurier. Rien ne résisterait aux 
phalanges russes électrisées par la présence de leur empereur. 

On sait avec quelle rapidité se forme un courant d’opinion. 
Bientot loffensive fut décidée. 

Les Russes ne faisaient guére fond sur la valeur de leurs alliés 
comme troupe de combat. Mais peu propres eux-mémes aux 
besognes d’état-major et au travail de bureau, ils professaient 
presque tous une sorte de respect instinctif pour la science des 
officiers autrichiens, Or l’un de ceux-ci, le général Weirother, 
avait élaboré un plan superbe qui aboutissait immanquablement 
—sur le papier—a couper Napoléon de Vienne et & le rejeter en 
Bohéme. 

Ii n’en fallait pas davantage pour tourner la téte aux écervelés 
qui avaient capté la confiance d’Alexandre et qui donnaient le ton 
au grand quartier général. ‘La précision allemande unie au 
courage russe!’ Que fallait-il de plus pour assurer le succés ? 


Napoléon accueillit avec joie les premiers indices de |’offensive 
russe. I] allait donc pouvoir livrer la bataille qui lui était nécessaire. 
Il allait imposer la paix par un coup d’éclat s'il n’était pas possible 
de lobtenir autrement. En tous cas il sentait le besoin d’aboutir 
le plus t6t possible, car la Prusse avait mobilisé son armée, et d’ici 
peu on pouvait l’avoir sur les bras. 

Extrémement habile a utiliser tous les moyens imaginables pour 
pénétrer le caractére et les intentions de ses adversaires, Napoléon 
ne se borna pas & employer les sources d’information habituelles. 
Sous le prétexte plus ou moins sincére d’entrer en pourparlers avec 
Yempereur Alexandre, il envoya au quartier général allié son 
aide de camp Savary qui ayant traversé les lignes ennemies et 
causé avec les uns et les autres, lui rapporta des indications pré- 
cieuses non-seulement sur |’état d’esprit qui régnait dans l’entourage 
impérial, mais encore sur les mouvements des troupes allies. 
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Il put d’ailleurs se convaincre par lui-méme de l’incroyable 
arrogance de l’état-major russe en recevant—aux avant-postes 
seulement—l’aide de camp Dolgorouki dont il supporta patiemment 
les impertinences, mais dont il se vengea plus tard dans le 3°. 
Bulletin de la Grande Armée en le traitant de ‘ jeune trompette de 
l Angleterre,’ et ses pareils de ‘freluquets.’ Napoléon prit donc 
ses dispositions en pleine connaissance de cause, et sachant par- 
faitement & qui il allait avoir affaire. Il ne fut pas toujours aussi 
clairvoyant. Les erreurs d’appréciation qu'il commit lors de la 
campagne de 1815, par exemple, en méconnaissant ce dont étaient 
capables Wellington et Bliicher, montrent bien que personne n’est 
infaillible, pas méme un grand captaine. 


Perpendiculairement a la direction de marche que devait suivre 
forcement larmée alliée en prenant l’offensive, s’étendent les 
hauteurs de Pratzen, sur le revers oriental desquelles on remarque 
le bourg d’Austerlitz. L’armée francaise aurait trouvé la d’ex- 
cellentes positions défensives et un général ordinaire n’eit pas laissé 
échapper cette occasion de compenser son infériorité numérique 
par ’avantage du terrain. 

Mais Napoléon avait d’autres vues. 

Aprés avoir occupé d’abord les hauteurs de Pratzen il ramena 
ses troupes plus en arriére, le long d’un ruisseau qui coule au pied 
de ces collines. En agissant ainsi il gagnait d’abord un jour. 
Vil se fit établi & Pratzen, les alliés se heurtaient & lui dés le 1 
décembre. Sa retraite sur la ligne du Goldbach retardait le choc 
jusqu’au 2 et donnait le temps 4 d’importants renforts de venir le 
réjoindre. 

Mais ce mouvement de recul avait encore un autre avantage. 
Il entretenait les alliés dans l’erreur oi les avait plongés leur 
présomption. I] leur faisait croire qu’ils avaient devant eux un 
adversaire intimidé qui ne songeait qu’a se retirer et avec lequel il 
était dés lors inutile de s’embarrasser de beaucoup de précautions. 
Un pareil état d’esprit devait fatalement les amener & commettre 
quelque faute dont leur terrible adversaire saurait profiter. 

Or cette faute Napoléon l’avait prévue, en étudiant le terrain. 
Il avait deviné que ne le rencontrant pas sur les hauteurs de Pratzen, 
les alliés descendraient en masse de ces collines pour tourner sa 
droite et le couper de Vienne: mouvement fort dangereux du 
moment qu'il s’exécutait non pas devant un ennemi en retraite, 
mais biep -p présence d’un général actif, audacieux, tout prét, 
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suivant l’expression de l’empereur, & prendre l’adversaire ‘en 
flagrant délit de manceuvre.’ 

Napoléon, peu scrupuleux sur le choix des moyens propres & 
augmenter son prestige, n’a cherché que trop souvent & dénaturer 
la vérité pour faire croire 4 l’infaillibilité de son coup d’ceil et de 
son esprit prophétique. Mais ici il n’y eut point de supercherie, 
La sagacité del’empereur lui permet d’annoncer réellement a l’avance 
le mouvement qui devait amener la perte de ses adversaires. On 
en a la preuve matérielle dans la proclamation qu’il adressa & ses 
troupes le 1 décembre et oi il dit textuellement : 

‘Les positions que nous occupons sont formidables, et pendant 
quwils (les ennemis) marcheront pour tourner ma droite, ils me 
présenteront le flanc.’ 

La répartition des troupes frangaises sur le champ de bataille 
était merveilleusement appropriée 4 la situation, et aux intentions 
du général en chef. A la gauche Lannes, avec deux divisions, 
barrait la route d’Olmiitz; un piton fortifié, puissamment garni 
d’artillerie, lui servait de point d’appui. A la droite de Lannes, 
Murat avec sa cavalerie avait devant lui une plaine ondulée émin- 
emment propre & l’action des troupes a cheval. Puis venait Soult 
dont deux divisions étaient destinées 4 gravir les hauteurs de 
Pratzen dés que l’ennemi les abandonnerait, tandis que la troisiéme 
division, appuyée par un peu de cavalerie, formait l’extréme droite, 
dans une région entrecoupée d’étangs. En arriére du centre 
Napoléon avait gardé sous sa main tant en deuxiéme ligne qu’en 
resérve: le corps de Bernadotte (deux divisions), les grenadiers 
Oudinot, et la garde, c’est 4 dire environ 25,000 hommes, le tiers de 
Parmée. 

La droite, point d’attaque prévu, était donc faiblement garnie, 
ce qui devait encourager l’ennemi & accentuer sa manceuvre. 
Toutefois on n’avait pas & craindre de ce coté un écrasement 
complet, car Davout, qui accourait 4 marches forcées, était arrivé 
le 1 décembre au soir & proximité de cette aile. Il amenait avec 
lui une division d’infanterie et une division de cavalerie et |’on 
pouvait compter sur l’intervention de ces renforts dés les premiéres 
heures du jour. 

Les alliés, forts de 85,000 hommes, étaient divisés en 5 colonnes, 
avec avant-gardes et réserve. Le 1 décembre leur gauche et leur 
centre occupaient les hauteurs de Pratzen; leur extréme droite, 
un peu en retraite, tenait la route d’Olmiitz & Briinn. 

Le 2 décembre, bien avant le jour, les trois colonnes de gauche, 
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cest & dire la moitié de larmée, descendirent des hauteurs pour 
tourner la droite frangaise, comme l’avait prédit Napoléon. Elles 
refoulérent d’abord les faibles troupes qu’elles avaient devant elles, 
mais bientot larrivée de Davout rétablit nos affaires, et le combat 
devint trés-vif. 

Napoléon voyant la gauche ennemie bien engagée, langa les 
deux divisions de Soult sur les hauteurs de Pratzen, oi elles sur- 
prirent la quatriéme colonne alliée fort étonnée d’une pareille 
attaque de la part d’un ennemi que |’on croyait en retraite. Malgré 
lintervention énergique de la cavalerie russe, le centre fut rompu, 
et de la gauche débordée, acculée aux étangs, il ne s’échappa que 
des débris. Pendant ce temps Lannes et Murat avaient facilement 
raison du reste de l’armée austro-russe, avec l’aide de Bernadotte 
qui s’était intercalé entre eux et les divisions de Soult. La garde et 
les grenadiers Oudinot avaient suivi Soult, préts 4 donner le dernier 
coup de collier, mais ils n’eurent méme pas & combattre. 

La victoire était compléte. Les Austro-Russes perdaient le 
tiers de leur armée: 12,000 hommes tués ou blessés, 15,000 prison- 
niers. Les Francais avaient acheté leur succés au prix de 7,000 
hommes seulement. 

Deux jours plus tard un armistice mettait fin aux hostilités. 

La journée d’Austerlitz marque une date importante non 
seulement dans l’histoire générale, mais encore dans histoire de 
lart militaire. Sur ce champ de bataille une tactique nouvelle 
est née, couronnement logique de cette guerre de mouvement que 
Napoléon a fait sienne et 4 laquelle il a donné l’empreinte de son 
genie. 

Engager l’armée sur tout le front, en gardant 4 sa disposition de 
fortes réserves ; jeter 4l’instant opportun des masses profondes sur 
un point convenablement choisi, afin d’amener la rupture de la 
ligne ennemie et poursuivre cette attaque décisive avec la derniére 
énergie sans se laisser distraire par la situation critique ou peuvent 
se débattre momentanément les autres troupes, telle est la conception 
simple en laquelle se résume, 4 partir de 1805, la bataille napo- 
léonienne. 

A Austerlitz Napoléon laissa l’ennemi prendre l’initiative parce 
qu’il avait prévu que les mouvements de son adversaire serviraient 
ses propres desseins. En d’autres occasions, au contraire, il donna 
& sa tactique un caractére offensif dés le début. Mais chaque fois 
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qu'il le put, il chercha la conclusion de la bataille en frappant un 
coup écrasant sur un point déterminé. 

Cette manceuvre qui lui procura si souvent le succés, l’empereur 
la tenta pour la derni¢re fois 4 Waterloo, comme en un geste d’agonie, 
quand il lanca sa vieille garde sur le centre anglais au moment 
oi1 sa droite était déja irrémédiablement compromise pas l’inter- 
vention des Prussiens et oii sa gauche s’épuisait en vain contre les 
murs d’Hougoumont. Mais ce jour-la il était trop tard. 

La tactique de Napoléon sert de modéle, aujourd’hui encore, 
dans toutes les armées ow |’on se donne la peine d’étudier et d’appro- 
fondir l’art militaire. Sans doute la forme en est depuis longtemps 
surannée et il est nécessaire de s’en éloigner autant que l’exigent 
les conditions particulicres de la guerre moderne ; la puissance des 
armes actuelles ne permet plus d’agir en masse sous le feu de 
Yennemi; en raison des grandes distances auxquelles commence 
le combat, la préparation des attaques dure beaucoup plus long- 
temps qu’autrefois, et l’effort décisif, difficile 4 réaliser de front, 
se porte de préférence sur le flanc de l’adversaire. Mais les principes 
directeurs appliqués par Napoléon dans la bataille restent toujours 
jeunes et féconds, aussi bien que ceux qu'il a suivis en stratégie, 
pendant les opérations qui ont précédé les grandes rencontres. 

Cependant il ne suffit pas de savoir combiner des plans. Les 
manoeuvres les plus habilement concues échouent misérablement 
si instrument qui doit les exécuter est mal préparé et mal dirigé, 
car la guerre est avant tout affaire de pratique. 

Or Napoléon était passé maitre dans l’art de la préparation, aussi 
bien que dans celui de l’exécution. 

Tout d’abord il tenait 4 étre trés exactement renseigné. La 
campagne de 1805 fournit de curieux exemples des détails dans 
lesquels il entrait parfois pour atteindre ce but. Je ne puis 
m’empécher d’en citer quelques uns. 

Dés la fin d’aoit, alors que les hostilités n’étaient pas encore 
engagées, il avait envoyé des officiers reconnoitre le pays de Bade, 
la Souabe, les environs d’Ulm, et recueillir des indications sur les 
routes allant en Bohéme, & Vienne, et jusqu’en Moravie. Et quels 
étaient ces officiers? Pas les premiers venus, 4 coup sir: le 

maréchal Murat, le général Bertrand, le général Savary. . . . 

A la méme époque il faisait confectionner des boites 4 casiers 
renfermant autant de fiches qu’il y avait de régiments autrichiens, 
et sur chaque fiche était porté le nom d’un de ces régiments. Quand 
un corps changeait de garnison on placait sa fiche dans le casier 
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qui représentait sa nouvelle résidence, et Napoléon pouvait ainsi 
juger 4 tous moments, d’un coup d’ceil, quelle était la répartition 
exacte de l’armée ennemie. Un individu était chargé spéciale- 
ment de tenir 4 jour ce jeu de fiches d’aprés les renseignements 
regus des émissaires et aussi d’aprés les indications données par 
les journaux autrichiens et italiens. Par contre Napoléon avait 
ordonné spécialement & son Ministre de la Police, Fouché, de ‘ faire 
défense aux gazettes des bords du Rhin de parler de larmée (fran- 
caise), pas plus que si elle n’existait pas.’ II] se rendait merveil- 
leusement compte, on le voit, de ’importance que peuvent avoir 
4 la guerre les indiscrétions de la presse. 

Ce souci d’étre bien renseigné ne faisait que redoubler, naturelle- 
ment, pendant les opérations. Une des parties les plus importantes 
du travail personnel de lempereur consistait 4 étudier la carte, 
4 reconnoitre le terrain, et 4 Austerlitz en particulier on peut dire 
quil combattit sur un champ de bataille dont il connaissait les 
moindres recoins. 

Quant aux troupes qui furent en 1805 l’instrument de ses desseins, 
elles possédaient un degré de préparation physique et morale qui 
ne se retrouva dans aucune des autres armées du premier empire. 
‘C’est Parmeée la plus solide que j’aie eue’ a dit Napoléon 4a Ste. 
Heéléne. 

Réunis depuis de longs mois dans les camps de Cotes, en vue 
d’une descente en Angleterre, chefs et soldats avaient appris 4 vivre 
ensemble et par suite & se connaitre beaucoup mieux qu’il n’arrive 
en garnison. Certaines unités, celles que commandait Ney, par 
exemple, avaient une instruction négligée, mais d’autres, au con- 
traire, étaient exercées fréquemment a des travaux militaires qui 
les tenaient en haleine. Du reste les officiers, les sous-officiers et 
la moitié des soldats avaient déja fait la guerre. Tous les chefs, 
a peu de chose prés, sortaient du rang. La camaraderie et l’esprit 
de corps étaient poussés au plus haut point. 

Les généraux étaient trés-jeunes. Deux maréchaux seulement 
comptaient quelques années de plus que l’empereur, et l’empereur 
n’avait que 36 ans. Les colonels étaient jeunes aussi, mais les 
oficiers subalternes étaient relativement vieux, puisque I’ige 
moyen des lieutenants atteignait 37 ans, celui des capitaines 
39 ans, 

Cecurieux mélange donnait d’un cté une téte ardente, énergique, 
de l’autre des chefs subalternes rompus & tous les détails du métier, 
possédant enticrement la confiance du soldat, dont ils avaient pour 
48—2 
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la plupart la mentalité et dont ne les séparait aucune distinction 
sociale, mais seulement celle du grade. 

Les uns et les autres étaient d’ailleurs subjugués par le prestige 
dont Napoléon savait s’entourer et qu’il rehaussait habilement par 
des cérémonies telles que la remise solennelle des croix de la Légion 
d’honneur au camp de Boulogne, et la distribution des aigles. 

Une organisation nouvelle permettait d’employer avec aisance 
ces excellents éléments. Napoléon avait en effet rendu permanente 
et définitive en 1805, innovation ébauchée en 1800 a l’armée de 
Moreau, et qui consistait & réunir plusieurs divisions sous un méme 
commandement pour en former un corps d’armée. La Grande 
Armée comprit au début sept de ces corps d’armée, plus la Garde. 
Chacun d’eux était commande par un maréchal (sauf le 2° qui eut 
pour chef le général Marmont). Ils se composaient habituelle- 
ment de deux 4 quatre divisions d’infanterie, d’une division de 
cavalerie, de l’artillerie et des services nécessaires. 

C’étaient autant de petites armées autonomes, capables d’agir 
isolément ou réunies suivant les besoins: organes résistants, souples, 
merveilleusement agencés pour réaliser les combinaisons variées et 
puissantes du grand stratége. 

Cette organisation par corps d’armée a, d’ailleurs, fait ses preuves 
puisqu’aprés cent ans elle est encore en usage, avec quelques 
variantes, dans la plupart des armées. Les contemporains de 
Napoléon ancrés dans les vicilles idées de la tactique linéaire, dans 
la routine de l’armée formée en un seul bloc, ne l’imitérent que peu 
peu, sous la pression des événements. 

Mais d’autres circonstances encore augmentaient la mobilité 
de la Grande Armée de 1805. 

Les troupes vivaient sur le pays; pas de magasins; pas de 
convois, ou peu s’en faut; des équipages réduits au strict mini- 
mum. Dans ces conditions lalimentation était irréguliére. Un 
jour les soldats étaient dans la misére; le Jendemain ils faisaient 
bombance. Ce sont 1a, d’ailleurs, des alternatives qui n’ont jamais 
effrayé le troupier francais. 

Une simplification dont les conséquences furent plus graves 
était celle des services sanitaires. Les troupes n’avaient guére 
avec elles que leurs médecins de régiment. Les moyens de secouts 
étaient insignifiants. I] fallait en improviser au moment de com 
battre. La Garde seule possédait une ambulance réguliérement 
organisée par le célébre Larrey dont le principe était d’amputer 
toujours. Aprés chaque bataille c’était une hécatombe de bras et 
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de jambes. On allait vite ainsi, mais la mortalité prenait des 
proportions terribles, et le patient restait tout au moins estropié. 
L’empereur craignait moins de consommer des hommes que de 
s’encombrer d’impedimenta. 

Les opérations de 1805 se font remarquer encore par une unité 
dimpulsion peu commune. C’est li une des conséquences du 
systtme de commandement adopté par Napoléon. Cet homme 
extraordinaire entrait dans les plus petits détails. Tout relevait 
de l’empereur et était ordonné par l’empereur. Aucun mouvement 
de troupes, aucun déplacement de matériel ne se faisait sans qu’il 
leit prescrit. 

Son chef d’état-major, Berthier, tout maréchal qu’il fut (il 
devint méme prince dans la suite!) n’a jamais été le confident 
de sa pensée. 

Cétait en réalité un simple agent chargé de faire copier et trans- 
mettre les ordres dictés par Napoléon. II se gardait bien de provo- 
quer une décision ; c’ett été douter de l’infaillibilité du chef supréme. 

En 1813, & Leipzig, au moment ov la situation devint critique, 
Pofficier commandant le génie lui demanda instamment |’autori- 
sation de jeter quelques ponts supplémentaires pour mieux assurer 
la retraite, mesure qui eit restreint, évidemment, l’étendue du 
désastre. Berthier refusa de transmettre cette requéte et se 
borna 4 dire gravement: ‘Il faut savoir exécuter les ordres de 
lempereur, mais n’avoir pas la prétention de les devancer.’ 

Cette réponse typique peint ’homme tout entier, et fait toucher 
du doigt, par la méme occasion, les inconvénients de la méthode 
napoléonienne en matiére de commandement et de service d’état- 
major. Napoléon employa des exécutants et non des collaborateurs. 

Cela réussit en 1805 et pendant les quelques années qui suivent. 
Plus tard, quand les opérations s’étendent démesurément l’empereur 
ne peut étre partout. Malgré sa prodigieuse activité il se trouve 
hors d’état de parer lui-méme & toutes les éventualités, et 14 ot 
sa présence ou son attention fait défaut, ses lieutenants, habitués 
4 étre conduits par la main, sont inférieurs 4 leur tache. C'est 
Pére des désastres. 

De nos jours l’effectif immense des armées, l’importance des 
impedimenta, les dimensions considérables des champs de bataille 
compliquent dans des proportions énormes la conduite des armées. 
Un systéme de commandement aussi personnel que celui de Napoléon 
I. serait impossible 4 réaliser. C’est & la méthode décentralisa- 
trice d’un von Moltke qu’il est nécessaire d’avoir recours. 


- a ce i 
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L’étude de la campagne d’Austerlitz n’est pas seulement instruc. 

tive au point de vue de l’art de diriger les armées. Elle conduit 
encore & des constatations d’un ordre plus général et, & mon avis, 
non moins intéressants. 

Quand, menacé par la coalition qui s’était formée contre lui, 
Napoléon quitta le camp de Boulogne pour prévenir ses ennemis 
et frapper les Austro-Russes d’un coup foudroyant, il comptait 
bien reprendre ensuite le projet qui lui avait cotité déja tant de 
travaux et de préparatifs, la descente en Angleterre. 

Mais le 21 octobre, le lendemain méme du jour oii le général 
Mack déposait les armes 4 Ulm avec 25,000 Autrichiens, la flotte 
franco-espagnole était détruite 4 Trafalgar par Nelson, et ce désastre 
rendait impossible l’exécution du plan de débarquement que 
Napoléon avait congu pour se débarrasser définitivement de sa 
puissante rivale. 

Un événement aussi capital aurait pu frapper d’hésitation une 
Ame moins bien trempée que celle de l’empereur. Avec Napoléon 
il en allait autrement. Sa marche victorieuse n’en fut interrompue 
ni pendant un jour, ni pendant une heure, et elle n’aboutit que 
plus sirement 4 la décisive journée d’Austerlitz. 

Bien plus, la bataille de Trafalgar, en confinant Napoléon dans 
les limites du continent, détourna fatalement sur les puissances 
continentales les effets de sa dévorante activité. 

Il avait affirmé un jour que s'il ne pouvait descendre en Angle- 
terre, il se verrait obligé de conquérir l’Europe. II tint parole. 
C’est par la conquéte de l'Europe qu'il continua la lutte avec 
Angleterre, et Austerlitz marqua sa premicre étape dans cette 
voie. Iln’échoua définitivement qu’au bout de dix ans, apres avoir 
semé partout les ruines et le deuil. Sa chute en débarrassant la 
France d’un militarisme devenu odieux, permit enfin 4 lEurope 
de jouir de la paix pendant quelques années. 

On a dit souvent que histoire est un perpétuel recommence- 
ment. Rien n’est plus vrai. 

En récapitulant ces événements du passé il est impossible de 
ne pas se reporter au présent, & la rivalité qui s’accentue chaque 
jour entre |’Angleterre et l’Allemagne, rivalité dont il serait puéril 
de se dissimuler les dangers, dont il serait imprudent de ne pas 
chercher 4 peser les conséquences. 

Si le conflit devenait aigu, si une guerre éclatait 4 bref délai 
entre les deux nations, il n’est pas douteux que tét ou tard I Alle- 
magne y trouverait son Trafalgar. Mais il n’est pas douteux 
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non plus qu’un désastre de ce genre aurait sa répercussion sur le 
continent. 

Comme la France sous Napoléon, |’Allemagne 4 la suite de 
ceux qui réglent aujourd’hui ses destinées, serait entrainée 4 chercher 
sur terre sa revanche et 4 tenter de s’ouvrir de ce cété les débouchés 
qui lui sont indispensables pour exister. 

Des organes allemands plus ou moins autorisés, nous ont fait 
savoir recémment, que |’Allemagne en cas de guerre avec l’ Angleterre 
ne s’en prendrait pas 4 l’Angleterre seule. Ce ne sont pas la de 
vaines menaces. C’est l’expression d’une nécessité inéluctable, 
de celle qui a talonné Napoléon depuis 1805 et qui a fini par le 
mener & sa perte. 

L’Allemagne aurait-elle de chances de réussir la oi) le plus grand 
capitaine du 19° siecle a échoué ? Rien n’est moins certain. 

Mais en prévision des cataclysmes que déchaineraient de pareilles 
luttes il n’est pas, je l’espre, un homme raisonnable qui ne souhai- 
terait un autre moyen de mettre fin 4 ces armements exagérés qui 
transforment actuellement |’Europe continentale en un vaste camp 
rétranché, et qui ont pour centre et pour cause la puissance militaire 
de empire allemand. 















AN EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


WITH SOME SELECT BLUNDERS, 


In the course of editing the literary remains of my much revered 
friend Canon Ainger (the solecism of the title is perhaps condoned 
by custom), I had occasion to read over again a paper of his, written 
some fifteen years ago, upon the teaching of English literature, 
which, as I remember, was the occasion of our first correspondence. 
My earliest literary venture after settling down as a country parson 
was an edition of ‘ Julius Cwsar,’ which was to show the teaching 
profession how a play of Shakespeare should be handled in class, 
and this I made bold to send to the writer of the article. Those 
were the days when Mr, Aldis Wright was pouring out the treasures 
of his philological learning into the notes of an edition of Shake- 
speare issued by the Oxford University Press ; and, as these books 
were employed in such schools as studied literature at all, the too 
frequent results were in the pupil’s mind nausea, and in the teacher’s 
despair. They reduced the plays to separate words, and separate 
words, to parody George Herbert’s apt saying, ‘make not Shake- 
speare but a dictionary.’ The change that has come over the 
teaching of English in the last decade and a half is clearly enough 
gauged by the examination conducted by a joint board of the two 
ancient universities which began operations at about that epoch. 
A portion of my summer holidays has been spent year by year, 
during most of that period, in looking through the results of the 
examination ; and it is satisfactory to see how steady has been 
the improvement in teaching, and how well the pupils have re- 
sponded toit. It used to be a commonplace among men of letters— 
and perhaps it is so still, for traditions die hard—that to examine in 
poetry must be to brush off the bloom from the flower. It is bad 
enough, it was said, to annotate a poet ; but to treat him as subject 
of an examination is both inhumane and dehumanising. I do not 
think the poets themselves would take this view. A learned poet, 
like Tennyson, might be shy of having all his obligations pointed 
out, from the fear that a foolish public might question his originality ; 
but no great poet would prefer not to be understood. If Shake- 
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speare’s ghost ever haunts the Cotswolds he would, I feel confident, 
have taken even more pleasure than I did to-day in seeing a small 
boy settled in a sunny corner and spending the summer afternoon 
with one of his immortal works in the excellently annotated edition 
of my friend Mr. Verity. I can even conceive him putting a few 
questions to see if the youngster saw the point of what he read : 
‘Do you think Lady Macbeth was right in what she said about her 
husband’s character?’ ‘Do you feel sorry for Shylock?’ ‘Do 
you like Octavius or Mark Antony best?’ ‘Do you think Hamlet 
meant what he said about not killing his uncle at his prayers ?’ 
* Which is the jolliest fool in all my plays ?’ 

Literary gentlemen, who speak scornfully of examinations, 
have usually in their minds a type of question which, if it ever 
existed outside their imagination, happily exists no longer, at any 
rate in the public schools. Canon Ainger, in the article to which 
I have referred, gives a supposed specimen of a paper on literature 
which deserves all the fun he makes of it. 


We all know [he says] what to expect when we take up an examination paper 
on English literature as set to the higher forms of a good school; it is sure to 
contain questions something after this model : 

Name the authors of the following works—‘ The Hind and the Panther,’ 
‘Beowulf,’ ‘Acis and Galatea,’ ‘Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,’ ‘The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters,’ and ‘ Adonais.’ Give a brief account of the contents 
of these works. To what class of literature do they belong ? 

Write a life, with dates, of Sir John Suckling. What do you mean by the 
‘metaphysical’ poets? Discuss the appropriateness of the term. 


One sees the gentle smile playing round the mouth of the 
humorist as he penned the sarcastic sentence ‘ Give a brief account 
of the contents of these works (which you have never read).’ By 
the side of the ingenious piece of imagination cited above may I 
place a paper actually set this year in the Joint Board Examination 
in order that the readers of CoRNHILL, that most literary of maga- 
zines, may judge whether it would indeed be soul-destroying for 
a lover of literature to answer it. And, to give the opponents of 
examination every advantage, let choice be made of a paper on a 
comedy, ‘ As You Like It.’ 


1. Discuss the prominent part taken in Shakespeare’s comedy by the female 
characters, with special reference to ‘As You Like It.’ 

2. Illustrate the element of common sense which pervades this play, from the 
treatment Jaques receives. 

3. Quote Touchstone’s ‘seven degrees of the lie.” What part does he play in 
the comedy ? 
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4. Point out the jest intended in the following passages : 
(a) Le Beau. Three proper young men of excellent growth and presence— 

Ros. With bills on their necks, ‘Be it known unto all men by these 

presents’ (i. 2, 130). 

(+) I should bear no cross if I did bear you, for I think you have no money 
in your purse (ii. 4, 12). 

(ce) Truly thou art damned like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side (iii. 1, 39). 

(d) As the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths (iii. 3, 8), 

(e) ‘Good-morrow, fool,’ quoth I. ‘No, sir,’ quoth he, 

‘Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune’ (ii. 7, 18). 

5. Explain fully, giving speaker and context : 

(a) I was never so berhymed since Pythagoras’ time, that I was an Irish rat 
which I can hardly remember (iii. 2, 188). 

(4) Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might, 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? (iii. 5, 82). 

(c) A traveller! By my faith you have reason to be sad! (iv. 1, 21). 

(ad) ’Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle. Tl go sleep if I can; 
if I cannot, I’ll rail against all the first-born of Egypt (ii. 5, 61). 

(e) I see love hath made thee a tame snake (iv. 3, 70). 

6. How are the following words used in this play—disable, rankness, thrasonical, 
unexpressive, modern, ill-inhabited ? 


I am far from saying that this examination paper in any way 
reaches the ideal ; my contention simply is that it can do no harm 
to the young person’s love of letters. It aims at discovering, first, 
whether the text has been read ; secondly, whether it has been 
understood ; and, incidentally, whether it has given pleasure. 
And it was most cheering to observe how well the work was done 
by the very large majority of schools ; so much so indeed that I 
heard examiners complaining that in these degenerate days a hundred 
papers will hardly yield one amusing blunder. My own experience 
has been more fortunate ; perhaps my sense of humour is ‘ tickle 
o’ the sere.’ In the first question, for instance, it amused me to 
notice with what varying degrees of skill the entirely irrelevant 
fact would be introduced, that in Shakespeare’s days the female 
parts were taken by boys. As long as boys are boys, facts will be 
facts, and they must be compelled to come in.' But, besides this, 
there are always one or two great and venerable foundations where 
a customary contempt for anything that is not classical obliges 
young gentlemen to take their English literature papers at sight ; 
and the natural consequence that the said young gentlemen never 
succeed in winning their certificate in no way diminishes the buoy- 
ancy of their attack the next year. It is perhapsa little foolhardy, 


' The grandest example I recollect of such compulsion occurred in an answer 
to a question about Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Zycidas: ‘ The last subject of the 
royal touching for scrofula gave it as his general opinion, Xe.’ 
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considered as competition, but it is undoubtedly magnificent ; 
there are few things so engaging as the sight of a really clever boy 
grappling with his author by the mere light of nature and general 
information. Let me give a few specimens. It is usual in litera- 
ture papers to set certain passages for identification, and here lies 
the perplexity of the youth who has taken his books as read, or 
read them over-hastily with his feet on the fender ; but with genius 
perplexity is but another name for opportunity. 


I could have better spared a better man.—(1 Henry TV. v. 5, 104). 
This was said by Hotspur when King Henry was trying to kill him. 


There is surely an intimate knowledge of human nature about that 
suggestion, which in the sterner competitions of life ought to stand 
its author in good stead. 


He has no children.—(Macebeth, iv. 3, 216). 


A half-aside said to Malcolm in Macduff’s presence by a messenger who did 
not know how to break to him the news of Macheth’s massacre of his wife and 
babes. 


The only parallel in literature to such delicacy must be that of the 
American miner, who broke to a woman the loss of her husband by 
addressing her as ‘ widow.’ 


Marry, this is miching mallecho ; it means mischief.—( Hamlet, iii. 2, 149). 


‘By the Virgin Mary, this is going too far’; the king says this after the play, 
when he discovers that Hamlet knows his secret. 


This interpretation makes plain at any rate that the student of 
the play had been struck by the remarkable patience of the king 
after making his discovery. Hamlet was certainly pushing eccen- 
tricity a little far. No reasonable murderer could be expected to 
stand it. 

A second fertile source of amusement lies in the ineffectualness 
of paraphrase. Mr. Quiller-Couch once made a public protest 
against examiners for asking for paraphrases, on the sensible 
ground that poetry cannot be translated. The poet’s words are 
the best for his purpose, and to suggest to the student that others 
can be substituted for them is to do him wrong. There is a good 
deal to be said for this position, and I observe that examiners now 
ask for explanation rather than paraphrase. But the pupil often 
finds a paraphrase the easiest form of explanation, and so volunteers 
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it. I have noted a few from time to time which suggest many 
reflections ; but these I leave the reader to make for himself. 


My way of life 
Ts fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf. 
‘I have become middle aged: it is time to die.’ 
Vouchsafe, defused infection of a man, 


For these known evils but to give me leave 
By circumstance to curse thy cursed self, 


‘Allow me, thin and infectious man, to curse you in my own roundabout 
way.’ 
Come, I have heard that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay. 


‘Come now, I have heard that talking of such terrible matters is only waste 
of time.’ 
It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age. 


‘He is silly and plays with love, like an old person.’ 


Still you keep on the windy side of the law. 
‘The windy side is the breezy side.’ 
Transparent Helena! nature shows art 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 


‘Helena, you are so thin, that I can see your artful heart through your natural 
bosom.’ 


On a forgotten matter we can hardly make distinction of our hands. 
‘ We cannot shake hands on a matter, if we have forgotten what it is.’ 


I prithee, foolish Greek, depart from me. 
‘ Leave me, enigma.’ 
‘I beg you, foolish though merry fellow, leave me.’ 


Augures and understood relations have 
By magot-pies and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood. 


‘Magicians by means of magpies have extracted blood from the most secret 


of men.’ 
It were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 


‘It would be too inhuman to take her waxed grave-clothes off her in such 
a@ manner.’ 


This last paraphrase throws light on the verses that the great 
dramatist is said to have composed, or at least commissioned, for 
his own tomb at Stratford; and it may be commended to the 
attention of deans of our cathedral and collegiate churches, who 
are said to be inclined to this form of ‘ inhumanity,’ 
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Of explanations of single words and phrases the following are 
perhaps above the average of such things : 


Kata morgana—‘ The fate of Evans Morgan.’ 
‘A mortgage on fate.’ 
Rankness—‘ Good society.’ 


But for pure ingenuity I know nothing to beat the number of 
explanations of fee simple: ‘Cash down,’ ‘the ordinary fee,’ ‘as 
easy as tipping,’ ‘simply a matter of money,’ ‘simple interest,’ * at 
cost price,’ ‘merely a question of costs,’ ‘the small salary of the 
clergy,’ ‘money without goods,’ ‘ quite simple,’ ‘a simple fee, no 
bribes,’ ‘ without any extra charge,’ ‘ a legal term for the conveying 
of entrails.’ 

A batlet was once defined by a Bedford boy as ‘a peggy stick 
for possing clothes with,’ an explanation which enriched his 
examiner’s vocabulary by two provincial terms. 

Canon Ainger, in his paper, made an appeal for the reading of 
Chaucer in schools. He pointed out how easy the dialect was to 
master, and how great excellences and delights awaited the young 
student who would master them. It is an interesting commentary 
upon his suggestion, that quite the best part of the Oxford and 
Cambridge examination in English is the Chaucer paper. The 
girls’ schools, especially, have taken up the study with zest, and we 
may look forward in consequence to a great diminution by and by 
in the ranks of unhumorous women. Of course school differs from 
school in the success with which the mediawval atmosphere is appre- 
ciated. There seems some want of imaginative reconstruction of 
social life in the statement, given in response to a question about 
Chaucer’s social and intellectual qualifications for founding a new 
literature, that ‘ he saw all sorts and conditions of common people 
who came to his father’s wine shop, and afterwards, when he 
obtained a situation as page-boy to the Duke of Clarence, could 
study the upper classes,’ as also in the statement that as ‘ surveyor 
of taxes he had excellent opportunities for studying manners,’ or 
possibly the want of them. But so far as enjoyment of an author 
can be tested by an examination paper—and a good deal can be 
judged in Chaucer’s case by asking for examples of his humour, 
his skill in indirectly censuring defects of character, and so forth— 
there can be no doubt that the delights of the Father of English 
Poetry have been recovered for this generation. Chaucer’s voca- 
bulary is more remote than Shakespeare’s, and consequently 
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ingenuity in paraphrase achieves more remarkable triumphs ; but 
they are necessarily ‘ caviare to the general.’ One or two specimens 
may be allowed. Chaucer’s aphorism that ‘men may the olde 
at-renne (outrun) and noght at-rede (outwit)’ becomes in one 
modern version ‘You may outrun an old man, but not outride 
him,’ and in another ‘ You may outrun the old, but not outtalk 
them’; personal experience in both cases perhaps suggesting the 
interpretation. In the passage from the ‘ Prologue’ : 


A cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 
To boille chicknes with the mary-bones, 
And poudre-marchant tart, and galingale, 


young ladies had a chance of supplying their linguistic defici- 
encies from their knowledge of domestic economy. One said 
‘They had a cook with them to boil chickens for the nuns without 
drying up their marrow, and to make tarts (with bought baking- 
powder) and ginger ale.’ Nobody need be ashamed of forgetting 
that poudre-marchant is a ‘tart’ spice and galingale a herb, but 
what ingenuity to convert poudre-marchant into ‘ bought baking 
powder’! Another suggestion was ‘ nightingale and sparrow pie,’ 
but I do not see the point of calling a sparrow poudre-marchani, 
unless it be that he marches to his depredations through the dust. 
The young ladies of our academies have still, it must be confessed, 
a good deal of lee-way to make up in wit and humour ; even the 
study of Chaucer does not convert them all in a year. One summed 
up the impression of Chaucer’s character and tastes left upon her 
mind in the carefully balanced sentence : ‘ He had a taste for men 
and women, and for masculine and feminine rhymes’; another was 
most impressed by ‘his practical knowledge of agriculture’; a 
third, after recalling the fact that in Chaucer’s day ‘ England was 
full of bilingualism,’ thought his most striking characteristic was 
‘a great brain specially endowed for the great purpose of settling 
the English language on a firm basis.’ 

Of the papers in Milton and Spenser there is not much to say. 
They are among the favourite subjects, perhaps from their straight- 
forwardness. The girls revel in Spenser’s allegory, and the boys 
in Milton’s classical allusions. Occasionally a child of nature will 
speak of ‘the Pilate of the Galilean lake,’ or suggest that ‘ the 
Attic boy ’ was Chatterton, ‘who died in an attic’ ; occasionally, 
too, a wit will see his opportunity, as when one youth, quite in 
the spirit of Chaucer, explained buxom as ‘ yielding,’ and added 
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‘now only used of women’; and another opined that secular bird 
was a slang name for a parson. But for the most part these Puritan 
authors are treated with the seriousness they deserve. The same 
is true of the prose men, Bacon and Burke. 

A constant element in this examination is the essay, on one of 
half a dozen set subjects. The really good essays are naturally 
few ; they come from a boy or girl here and there, with the inborn 
gift of insight and expression. But schools differ greatly from 
each other in the general quality of the stuff they turn out. The 
young ladies at one famous finishing school achieve in a couple of 
hours a page and a half of matter which is inferior in every respect 
to the four or five pages turned out by other seminaries. 

Some damsels present the examiner with an elaborate analysis 
almost as long as the essay that follows; others deal more kindly 
and shortly with him—e.g. ‘ Patriotism : its divisions ; Patriotism 
in schools ; England’s examples ; Poets’ words’ ; and then proceed 
to business. Only the wisest keep their analysis to themselves. 
In the essays of boys from certain well-known schools it is often 
interesting to trace the influence of the headmaster’s views in 
politics or philosophy. The favourite topic this year was Hobbies ; 
and the innate practical sense of the English race came out in the 
determination to justify hobbies to the conscience on utilitarian 
grounds. The collecting of stamps and postcards teaches 
geography ; bird’s-nesting and the keeping of rabbits and white 
mice teach zoology and the love of animals; carpentering and 
gardening train the muscles; bee-keeping the temper; and all 
alike keep boys from smoking and idling, men from being a nuisance 
to their families, and the poor from frequenting the public-house. 
And then there is the consideration of profit and loss. Photo- 
graphy and stamp collecting leave a young person considerably 
out of pocket ; for fretwork and the progeny of rabbits there is, 
among one’s relations, only a limited sale ; therefore it is generally 
best to have two hobbies, one for profit, as to garden or keep bees, 
and one for the weakness of the flesh, as to collect stamps or birds’ 
eggs. 

So speaks the wisdom of England’s youth. As an example of 
what the other sex can accomplish in this sort, I will take leave 
to quote a few passages from an essay with which one examiner 
at least was more than content. 

A hobby is a pursuit followed eagerly and zealously as a means of recreation. 
Many and various are the objects of those hobbies, each one choosing according 
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to temperament. One, with a leaning towards mechanics, may work like a hatter 
striving to evolve some piece of mechanism more powerful than had been made 
before. Another, with less athletic frame, may study Greek and Roman myth- 
ology, tracing its influence on the religion of the present day, in which it is now 
seen as Higher Criticism. A third may take pleasure in rearing, riding, and 
driving splendid horses; indeed it was from this pursuit that the word ‘hobby’ 
arose. It is derived from the Greek hippos, meaning a horse, and the Anglo- 
Saxan hoban, a strong, active horse. This derivation will be easily proved to be 
correct, by comparing it with the expression so often used, that of ‘riding a 
hobby to death.’ 

Hobbies help one to concentrate one’s attention on some definite object, to 
strive to attain that object by accurate thought and deed, while they keep the 
mind from dwelling on harassing subjects for the time being. 

No hobby can be entirely useless if entered into intelligently ; and many 
have been of no small service in revealing Nature’s secrets. Some great scientists 
have derived their knowledge from the hobby, taken up in youth, of wandering 
alone with Nature over the warm bosom of Mother Earth, and learning Nature's 
lessons there. Besides, one has scope to exercise individuality in one’s hobby, 
and by exercising it to increase the importance of one's opinions, and in that 
way to make one’s self no insignificant unit in the nation. 


H. C. Beecuine. 
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S7. PETERSBURG BEFORE THE CRIMEAN WAR, 


II 


My progress in the descensus Averno having made the araucarias 
and archives of Pencarrow as far from me as the Winter Palace, 
the present narrative cannot benefit by a kindly suggestion 
that it might be improved by extracts from my letters to my 
friend of the Cabinet. If Sir William Molesworth, conformably to 
Lord John Russell’s advice, kept my later epistles in his own hands, 
his behaviour would have been very un-English. When war 
against Perseus of Macedon was settled in Rome, the matter did 
not leak out for four years, although all the three hundred members 
of the Senate were in the secret. In London the equivalent period 
of reliable official reserve might be three days. The accounts 
received by our Chancery of the communication of Sir Hamilton’s 
reports to the London press may have been guesswork ; ., but, to 
judge from the ‘Greville Memoirs’ and similar books, the 
Ministerial practice of the time was remarkably liberal in regard 
to despatches labelled ‘Secret and Confidential,’ the contents of 
which, or even the documents themselves, not unfrequently found 
their way into private hands. The question whether much harm 
is done by such infractions of the laws of red-tape need not be 
ventilated here, and I proceed to other topics. 

The foreigner visiting high latitudes thinks the proceedings of 
the sun very strange. Your winter breakfast must be eaten with 
a lamp which at lunch you require again, as the orb of day is 
generally invisible. In the summer you long for a little darkness, 
but it never comes, except during a few minutes of ‘twilight 
grey’: good print is always easily readable out of doors, or at 
a free window. This boreal specialty has its advantages. There 
could be no more charming excursion than an evening steam- 
trip down the Neva, and over the dyypiOuov yédacpua of the 
head of the gulf of Finland to ‘the lock of the street door,’ as 
the Tsar Alexander called Cronstadt. The study of books and 
periodicals, and talks with Russian officers, who were mostly 
VOL, XIX.—NO, 114, N.S. 49 
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communicative enough on professional topics, had made me a small 
Intelligence Department regarding the fortress and the fleet, and 
in the summer I added fresh scraps of knowledge to my existing 
modicum of information. There was no visible jealousy of strangers, 
and you could wander round the shore defences of the ‘Rat 
Island’ without interruption. You might even walk into the jaws 
of the terrible Fort Mentschikoff (see my No. 1) and count. the 
twelve-inch guns at your leisure. One evening, the little steamer 
having dropped me at the pier on the northern, or Finnish, side 
of the island, near the back of the War Harbour, I passed over a 
drawbridge through a defended gateway adjacent to a guard- 
house and a wall pierced with sixteen loopholes constructed on 
the semi-casemate ‘Haxo’ system. This minor apparatus of 
protective masonry satisfied the needs of the local situation; 
for the water-road between this end of the island and the pro- 
montory of Lisi Noss, on the opposite Finnish coast, was 
obstructed by a double line of wooden piles filled in with masses 
of granite, so that the passage of an enemy’s fleet by this back 
channel of approach was out of the question. Getting into a pair- 
oared boat at the pier, after taking a look round, and ascertaining 
from the men that the local depth of water did not exceed two 
fathoms, I ordered the boat to put about, whereupon, skirting the 
War Harbour and the awful Mentschikoff, we made for Oranien- 
baum, a small town on the south side of the gulf, where the Tsar had 
asummer residence. The pull over the six miles of the Oranienbaum 
spit afforded a delightful view of Cronstadt’s ‘tiara of proud 
towers’ rising ‘at airy distance’ above the water, with its gleams 
of pearl and silver. In the boat the usual horological puzzle came 
forward: with broad daylight my watch-hands pointed to 12 P.M. 
The nocturnal row ended, one of the men found an istvoschik, who 
seemed to be an unusual proficient in the Russian science of bar- 
gaining, without resorting to which you never paid away a single 
kopeck. To the usual question ‘Skolko?’ (How much ?), my 
friend in the kaftan answered ‘ Vossem rubleicerebrom’ (eight 
silver roubles), a proposal met on my side by the offer of five, 
which was accepted. The jolting of a good three hours’ home- 
ward canter did not keep me awake, and after the door of the 
Legation had been opened for me by the dvornik, I went quickly 
upstairs, and was again soon in the sleep of the just. 

The residential splendours of the Bay of Cronstadt are not 
confined to the capital. Over the pleasant meadow and villa 
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country within a radius of twenty miles from the city is scattered 
a profusion of palaces and chateaux, each in its park and garden, 
built for Peter the Great and his successors by Italian and French 
architects. I must skip the delighiful summer resort Oranien- 
baum, called from its walks and flower-beds the ‘ Russian Ver- 
sailles’—a comparison which Len‘tre would probably have re- 
sented. Of more magnetic interest than that favourite residence 
of Peter and Catharine, and its Chinese garden and other adjuncts, 
were the golden cupolas of Peterhof—a name now familiar enough— 
rising above a noble terrace in park-like grounds beautified by 
purling brooks, water-basins, cascades, and other appurtenances of 
horticultural and stone-work decoration. The resources of verbal 
description are baffled by the array of gilt statues and vases en- 
circling a marble basin faced by a double waterfall, where 
a golden Samson, holding apart the jaws of his lion to let him 
spout up a huge jet of water, points the way to rows of further 
fountains leading through a park to the shore of the gulf. 

The spacious central palace, copied (not without limitations) from 
Versailles by Peter and Catharine, was much occupied by Nicholas I. 
for his villeggiatura. The splendid internal appointments of silk, 
Gobelins, and gilding, the furniture of tortoise-shell and Oriental 
lacquer, the crystal chandeliers, the pictures, especially the portrait 
hall of pretty women, constituted a display of the gorgeous which 
some of the Tsar’s summer banquet guests were disposed to 
criticise. The list of the sights of Peterhof is not exhausted by 
the above short catalogue. There are several parks, islands, 
streams, and gardens; there are, for instance, Peter’s little home 
Marly, his familiar Monplaisir and its pictures, the small garden 
chiteau, the Belvedere, with its broad steps and statues of marble 
and bronze, the ‘ English’ park, the palace, and pheasant-house, 
and, to give another example, an extra Hermitage and its dining- 
hall with a hundred pictures; and last, not least, a marvellous 
anticipation of a modern invention—a lift in the middle of the 
table for fresh dishes and dirty plates, which enabled the Tsar and 
his company to guzzle ad libitum without the interference of ser- 
vants. The Strelna region, a few miles nearer the capital than 
Peterhof, and Krasnoe Selo, a town somewhat further south, 
tell the same palatial story, and you are then not far from Gats- 
china, where you find another large imperial residence of Romanof 
proportions, flanked by colonnades, and holding six hundred rooms 
(who has counted them ?), besides a theatre and many works of 
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art, all environed by beauties of wood and water scenery. You 
are then ten miles from Tsarkoe Selo (now known as the Russian 
Aldershot), where, again, is another park crowded with bridges, 
towers, grottoes, monuments, arches, marble gateways, and sub- 
sidiary picturesque objects too good for the over-decorated and 
painted Rococo palace in which they stand. Within, the building 
is a treasury of pictures and sculpture. There are floors and 
walls inlaid with mother-of-pearl, amber, lapis-lazuli, and lacquer, 
and there is a bedchamber furnished with indescribable luxuries of 
glass and porcelain. But your travels are not yet ended : on the 
wooded heights commanding a little neighbouring town is the park 
of Pavlovsky, a labyrinth of grand avenues, lakes, streamlets, rich 
flower-beds, temples, towers, marble steps, and statues. The rela- 
tively modern edifice may be of decadent style, but its columnar 
facades and pillared arcades with marble adjuncts have an im- 
posing air. As to the interior, the walls of the grand suites of 
rooms are hung with pictures, and judiciously decorated with 
antiques. There are choice collections of books, coins, and cameos, 
the fine fleur of the porcelain of Sévres being represented by a 
noble set of cups and saucers and an unrivalled bedroom service. 
At Pavlovsky, if tired of the artificial picturesque and the 
expensive magnificent, the visitor could find repose in pleasures of 
another strain. The park was, and still is, a Vauxhall, with a 
restaurant where, conformably to the enjoyable customs prevalent 
in every country of civilised Europe except our own, you can 
lounge, eat, and drink in the open air of heaven. There was an out- 
door pavilion for the orchestra, whose members were no scratch 
lot, but a band of finished artists. Over fifty years ago, as my 
good luck would have it, the illustrious Austrian, Johann Strauss II. 
(the composer, I need not say, of the ‘Schéne blaue Donau’ waltz), 
took an engagement for the Pavlovsky summer concerts. The piece 
might be the melancholy ‘ Retour’ waltz, of which I spoke in a 
previous page, or a movement of a symphony, or an overture by 
Mozart or Weber, masters recognised in those benighted days as 
great. The tempos taken, and the devices of instrumental expres- 
sion employed, always showed that the biton was in a master’s 
hand. The eatables of this suburban restaurant were of such 
artistic quality that you thought Vienna must be paramount in 
the kitchen as well as in the orchestra. One afternoon, after a 
few appetising nibbles at a pile of caviare of fine Astrakhan brand, 
I called for a plate of the inimitable national soup made from 
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meat and beetroot, known as borsch, and then, helping myself to 
a quantum of ryabchik, the Hastern cousin of our grouse, departed 
from my daily non-alcoholic habits by trying a glass of vodka 
(Slav brandy), a popular drink with better claims to the name of 
liqueur than our insular concoction of distilled potato-juice and 
squashed plums. When the band had given the overture to the 
‘Magic Flute,’ and was complimented by cries of Bis, bis! from the 
audience, the suzerain, Herr Strauss, responded by a performance 
of that masterpiece of musical mystery, Weber’s overture to the 
‘Ruler of the Spirits,’ the weird second subject of which was 
rendered with an unusual degree of ghostly significance. The 
Russian railway net had in those days reached Moscow, and there 
was a suburban line to Tsarkoe Selo, which brought Pavlovsky 
within easy reach of the capital, so that there was always a good 
sprinkling of officers at the tables of the Vauxhall. As listeners 
to the more classical items of the musical menu, the military made 
few signs of life, but tunics and helmets began to move and spurs 
to clank when a fanfare of trumpets announced the last number 
of the concert, the famous ‘ Radetsky ’ march of the father of the 
chef @orchestre. My boiling Italian sympathies, aroused by youthful 
travel in the Peninsula, and study, under maternal guidance, of 
Dante and Petrarch, could not prevent my recognition of thc 
realistic power of the music tacked to the name of the victor of 
Novara. A thing of melodious beauty, like Gluck’s setting of the 
procession of the priests in ‘ Alcestis,’ or of the coronation in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘ Prophéte,’ the Viennese military masterpiece was 
not; but when taken at what the Germans call the Sturmmarsch 
pace, its tramping rhythm gave even the pacific listener shivers 
of the ardour of battle. There followed a characteristic illustra- 
tion of Russian politeness. In any other country a knot of officers 
seeing a foreign attaché of their acquaintance at an entertainment 
of the Pavloksky sort would have ignored his presence. On this 
occasion a captain to whom I was known stepped up and said, in 
a kindly Slav tone, that my return to St. Petersburg at that hour 
might be attended with difficulties. Would I accept a seat in his 
two-horse kareta, by which I should reach home more comfortably 
than by the usual double arrangement of istvostchik and railway ? 
At this offer I could not fail to jump, and my very agreeable 
drive brought me, through my friend’s talk, useful knowledge on 
points of recent army dislocation and impending movements in 
the south, 
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Interrupting my personal narrative with some necessary his- 
torical explanations, I may remark that Sir William Molesworth’s 
estimate of the sentiment of our ‘man in the street’ towards 
Russians in the summer of 1853 was undoubtedly correct. English 
animosity to the Cossack was fanned by the popular belief that in 
Sir Charles Napier we had a second Nelson, to whom the destruction 
of Cronstadt, and the capture of the flotie de la mer dowce, as the 
Russian Black Sea sailors chaffingly called their Baltic fleet, would 
be child’s play, while Sebastopol would fall like Jericho after a few 
days’ battering. The French, on the other hand, had by no means 
lost the feeling which made the townsfolk of the Channel regions, at 
any rate, shout into the ear of the visitor from ‘ perfide Albion’ 
the familiar ‘Goddam, Vatterlid.” The average Boulevardier had 
no jealousy of Russia in the Baltic, neither could he see why the 
Tsar should not play his own game on the Bosphorus; and as to the 
quarrel about the Holy Places, was not that a trumpery difference 
‘*twixt tweedledum and tweedledee’? ‘The priesthood, however, 
and the Clericals, who listened to the exhortations of Montalembert, 
maintained that France must not drop her old championship of 
the Latin right of undisturbed access to the sanctuaries of Palestine 
(vide No. 2), and their agitation helped to stimulate Napoleon’s 
opposition to the Tsar’s new pretensions to a general protectorate 
of the Greek Church. 

The French Emperor’s interference in the Orient was at first 
limited to the proffer of advice to the Porte to resist Russia. This 
indirect opposition to Nicholas, being unaccompanied by diplomatic 
pressure at St. Petersburg, was not in itself calculated to disturb 
the relations of the two sovereigns. But the Tsar’s feelings as a 
representative of ‘Legitimate’ monarchy drove him to a move 
which Napoleon could not quite forgive. The suggestion was made 
in Vienna that the first letter of the Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian crowned inheritors of ‘ the right divine of kings to govern 
wrong’ to the French ‘ Usurper’ should begin, not with the 
customary Sire, mon frére, but with the single word Sire, a novelty 
which struck Nicholas as being too strong, and he therefore im- 
proved it up to Sire et bon ami. As the letter thus addressed 
covered the new credentials of the Russian Minister in Paris, a refusal 

to accept it would have caused a diplomatic rupture, whereupon 
Napoleon pocketed the snub without remark. The digestion of his 
modicum of humble pie was in fact harmless, for Francis Joseph and 
Friedrich Wilheln of Prussia, truckling at the last moment, entitled 
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the Man of December ‘ brother,’ as etiquette prescribed. Napoleon’s 
civil and military milieu, Persigny (known as ‘ Fialin’) perhaps 
excepted, strongly combated the entente with the traditional enemy 
of their country, and made no secret of their objections, thereby 
bringing themselves into complete harmony with tout Paris. To 
talk of ‘ public opinion’ in St. Petersburg would be to misuse 
language: the nobility held their tongues when the Danubian 
Principalities were invaded. Nesselrode, though always giving 
his master’s orders literal execution, and defending them with 
great adroitness, was believed to be personally opposed to a forward 
policy, of which the Chancellor’s subordinate, M. de Sénavine, 
and the youthful Admiral and Grand Duke Constantine, were 
believed to be unflagging instigators. 

Let me observe here that, according to evidence now available, 
Windsor Castle took the question how Badinquet ought to be 
addressed more lightly than the three anointed Courts. The 
allocution mon frre was treated as harmless, and the numeral III. 
after the name Napoleon was accepted with a reserve, it is true, 
suggested by a somewhat pedantic interpretation of the language 
relative to the recognition of the new king of France employed in 
the Treaty of Vienna. Perhaps the descent of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia may have been inspired by their knowledge, obtained, of 
course, from their advisers, of the conflict called in books ‘ The War 
of the Etceteras,’ due to the carelessness of John Casimir of Poland, 
who, in writing to Karl Gustav of Sweden, neglected to embellish 
the address with the proper number of &c.’s. 

Goethe discovered from his map that St. Petersburg, with its 
numerous waterways, must resemble Venice. I cannot say that 
the Neva ever recalled the Canal Grande to my mind, or that 
the Kammeny Ostrof or the Jelagin Ostrof struck me as being 
like Murano or the Lido. Those islands, and others in the northern 
branches of the river, were much frequented in the summer-time 
by the inhabitants of the metropolis. When not flooded by inunda- 
tions their surfaces presented here and there landscapes of fields 
fringed by park-like woods of pine and birch, dotted with small 
wooden country residences and bungalows of the datscha type, 
amongst which stood in places more pretentious houses, and, of 
course, here and there a palace supplementary to the Peterhof- 
Pavlovsky series already noticed. An afternoon would be well 
spent when one told the kucher (or, if one had economical 
habits, the éstvostchik) to drive one to a datscha, where one could 
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' get out to visit a friend, who would immediately offer one a 
papiros and its inevitable Russian accompaniment, ‘the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.’ The Seymours removed from the 
Legation in the warm weather time to a tolerably comfortable 
house in a garden, with flowers hardly coming up, I suppose, to 
Count Nesselrode’s ideas of horticultural perfection. The cookery 
was as choice as ever, and the poulet chasseur and charlotte russe 
were the more enjoyable because, agreeably to the sensible off- 
season foreign rule, you were not expected to sit down to dinner 
in complete dress-clothes costume. The English commandment 
to the male sex, to prolong their potations for the benefit of the 
three-bottle man, never infected the continentals—it was disre- 
garded by Sir Hamilton and Lady Seymour in town and in the 
country: after the dessert had been taken round, you gave your 
fair neighbour your arm and adjourned to the grass. 

The juxtaposition of the Legation house to the wide quadran- 
gular space close to the English Quay with the curved annexe 
opposite the Winter Palace, on which stood the cordon of official 
buildings previously described, made the flat so kindly lent me by 
the Napiers an ideal position for the sightseer. Two minutes’ walk 
from my downstairs workshop would bring me to the side front of the 
Admiralty, and if, instead of still keeping along the river, I made 
a sharp twist to the right, I reached the Cathedral of the Holy 
Isaac, in those days still unfinished. This enormous construction is 
not a deteriorated example of the bulbous Mongolian-Byzantine 
style found in Moscow and elsewhere in the Empire: what its 
French designer had in his head was a combination of St. Peter’s 
and the Pantheon. His work, as completed by his successors, is 
a striking assemblage of marble steps and columns of red granite 
and basalt, with bronze plinths and capitals, leading through bronze 
doors into a nave topped by an enormous dome decorated with 
paintings and encrustations of malachite and metal. When Marcus 
Agrippa built his Pantheon he was satisfied with a single portico: 
M. de Monferrand’s soaring ambition led him to plan four pillared 
entrances to his church, three of which are exact replicas of the 
Roman masterpiece, while the gilded roof and the dome, with its 
fourfold cluster of guardian belfries and cupolas of glittering metal, 
were carried to heights almost unique in the European architectural 
record. An amazing feature of the interior is the Ikonostasis, or 
screen of sacred figures. All over Russia, in the open street, in 
a house or shop or place of entertainment, in the foul underground 
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drinking den, there will be an Ikon, presenting a px ting of the 
Virgin or the Holy Child, and the devotional objects ot this species 
are not always fixtures. In the great cathedral of the capital 
stands an Ikonostasis.with pictures of saints adorned with medal- 
lions and enshrined in splendours of bronze, mosaic, malachite, 
lapis-lazuli, and ultramarine, supported by adjuncts of white 
marble and silver mountings, all lighted by golden candelabra and 
chandeliers. The ordinary requirements of Ikon worship are met 
if the noble lifts his hat to the symbol, or the mujik his cap. But 
before holy images like those of the Isaac Church ladies of 
rank and generals in full uniform throw themselves down and 
tub their foreheads on the pavement. Their pious calisthenics 
are not necessarily evoked by ebullitions of inward spiritual feeling. 

In Russia the word ‘Hermitage’ has various incompatible 
meanings: it may signify a Volksgarten, or Cremorne, or a rustic 
dining villa, or portions of the Winter Palace, or the great 
edifice erected by Nicholas I. for the Imperial collections, 
in which last sense I use it. In art, one generation’s meat is 
another generation’s poison, and owing to the changes in European 
pictorial taste, added to other reasons, the Hermitage has its gaps 
and also its over-doses of supply. The ‘ primitives,’ for instance, 
can hardly be found on the walls, while a lion’s share of room is 
taken by the academical ‘ mannerists’ and ‘ eclectics,’ for whom we 
moderns do not much care. A little arithmetic will illustrate the 
difference, considerations of quality excluded, between the Russian 
collection and Trafalgar Square. According to my figures, the 
numerical ratio of the genuine pictures by the artists named in the 
Hermitage and the National Gallery respectively, is as follows : 
Rembrandt, 41 to 17 ; Teniers, 39 to 12 ; Snyders, 13 to 1 ; Rubens, 
50 to 15; Vandyck, 34 to 9; Murillo, 22 to 5; Titian, 14 to 5. 
In some of these instances our inferior position may be traced 
to our stupid tolerance of the wholesale exportation of works of 
art, an abominable custom no longer permitted in sensible Italy. 
Why do the autocrat’s Vandycks overshadow ours in quantity 
and quality? Because a cheque for £40,000 from the Empress 
Catharine induced the Walpole family to sell the matchless Hough- 
ton collection of the great Fleming’s portraits, one of which, when 
lately sent to London for exhibition, was hailed as a marvel of its 
class. One day my comrade Lumley—an amateur draughtsman 
of unusual skill, and a useful art chaperon—took me up to that 
gem of ideal conception, Raphael’s ‘St. George and the Dragon.’ 
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This exquisite little panel was painted by the young Santi in his 
Umbrian period, on commission for the Duca d’Urbino, who sent 
it to our Henry VII. in return for the Order of the Garter. How 
did this English treasure reach the Neva? The sad answer is this, 
After the execution of Charles I., the Parliament, to whom painting 
was @ sin against God, ordered the sale of that keen royal con- 
noisseur’s splendid gallery for a mess of pottage, an iniquity, by 
the way, not approved by Cromwell. My comrade’s denunciation 
of this vile Puritan sin ended, we approached the Madonna of 
the ‘Casa d’Alba.’ The masterful rendering of form, light and 
shade, and maternal love in this little idyll of beauty has made 
our latest English authority on Raphael call it a prelude to the 
‘ Seggiola,’ and even place it, in spite of its minor size, by the side 
of the commanding ‘Sistine’ Madonna. My sarcastic suggestion 
that the movements of the sweet children round the holy parent 
had probably inspired ‘Mr.’ Ruskin with his astounding denun- 
ciation of ‘the kicking gracefulnesses of Raphael,’ was enjoyed 
by my comrade, who, breaking into ‘strange oaths’ levelled at 
the author of ‘Modern Painters,’ led me up to other treasures 
of the Gallery. The Cook’s tourist visiting Dresden will hardly 
look at Rembrandt’s renderings of biblical and bourgeois themes, 
but he stands bewitched before the canvas on which the apostle 
of chiaroscuro has drawn himself and his beautiful wife Saskia 
sitting on his knee, while he laughs and holds up a glass of cham- 
pagne. If this picture proves that there were, or at least might 
have been, two Rembrandts in the field, the ‘ Danae ’ of the Hermit- 
age, makes this idea a certainty. As a competent critic has 
observed, the voluptuous ‘ Danae’ shows that sustained practice 
in this direction would have brought Rembrandt into rivalry 
with Titian as a colourist and painter of the carnal seductive. 
In the Hermitage, no less a magician than Paul Veronese also 
appears in an unfamiliar attitude. Turning his back on his 
usual festive, aristocratic renderings of biblical scenes, with 
their embarras de richesses of the architectural gorgeous, on his 
voluptuous women and costumed grandees, and his favourite 
apparatus of dogs, cats, and monkeys, the great artist here gives 
a spiritually inspired version of the awful solemnity of the 
‘Entombment.’ Titian may not be here up to his Venice and 
Madrid mark, but the Gallery can boast of the original of his 
‘ Paul III.,’ a portrait well known from its many replicas, exhibiting 
with unsurpassed vitality, as far as the body could show it, the 
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psychological nature of that notable Pontiff. At present, thanks 
to Morelli, Giorgione has, to use Dante’s remark on his friend 
Giotto, il grido, so that special interest attaches to the ‘ Judith ’ of 
the Hermitage, catalogued with the name of that artist. As St. 
Petersburg is a long way off, almost every foreigner who writes of 
the pictures of that capital—conscientious Germans, like Springer, 
not excepted—is satisfied with a second-hand guesswork knowledge 
of his subject, and Morelli, in somewhat arbitrary fashion, questions 
the authenticity of the ‘ Judith,’ which figures on his list of the 
Giorgiones outside Italy with a note of interrogation. I wish 
some of our feuilletonists, interrupting for a day or two their 
drench of paragraphs on Rodin and Velasquez, now so much in 
fashion, would explain how it came to pass that when the illustrious 
Italian broke the ice of his new departure in objective art criticism, 
he assumed the Russian pseudonym Ivan Lermolieff. 

Of sufficient universality in the Museum half of the Hermitage, 
Russia has had no Elgin or Layard, and she looked on 
when a German carried off the ‘Gigantomachia’ of Pergamos 
to Berlin. However, in the Hermitage, besides the unequalled 
Scythian and Siberian finds, the remains of Greek, Medieval, 
and Renaissance archeological development are fully sampled, 
as well as the achievements of humanity, useful and 
ornamental, in the domain of the arts and crafts. After a 
sarcophagus of a Pharaoh and a crowd of busts, statues, and 
amphoras of the Attic period, you encounter a labyrinth of vases, 
candelabra, bowls, plaques, coins, and endless other objects of the 
precious metals, niello, enamel, and amber, the inevitable jasper 
and malachite being, of course, largely displayed. There is no 
deficiency of china or embroidered stuffs, and the glyptic treasures 
fill many trays. One longs to steal the historic carved sar- 
donyx worn by Josephine, known as the Malmaison cameo, and 
when one has seen fans, rings, and bracelets, usgue ad nauseam, 
then comes a huge silver wine cistern of notable design, which, 
strange to say, is stamped with the English hall-mark. 

Here let me say that the story of my comrade Lumley’s energies 
as an art collector is told by the works of Vandyck, Murillo, 
Teniers, Greuze, and other great masters which hang on the walls 
of that romantic royal resort, Rufford Abbey, which fell to him at 
the close of his official career, and also in the National Gallery, 
where, however, his gift of fifty-nine copies of pictures of Velasquez 
in the Madrid Prado, and of the forty Rembrandts in the 
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Hermitage, being placed underground, is less known than the 
‘Christ at the Column’ by the Spaniard, and the Van de Velde, 
Netscher, and other masterpieces presented by nim. The extensive 
results of the excavations of Civita Lavinia and other Italian sites 
conducted by him at his own expense when Ambassador at Rome, 
and of his discovery of the Villa of Marcus Aurelius, are well to the 
front in the British Museum, and in the civic collections of Leeds 
and Nottingham. 

The St. Petersburg street, if of large measurements, like the 
Nevsky or the Liteiny, is called a prospekt, if of secondary rank 
ulitza. For some unintelligible reason travellers marvel at the 
Nevsky prospekt because it is over four versts, say three and a 
quarter miles, inlength. But there is nothing to wonder at in the 
fact that, instead of calling a line of traffic as long as the distance 
from the Marble Arch to the Poultry by half a dozen names, 
Tsardom has given the central avenue of the capital a single appel- 
lation. The streets named are hardly comparable to their equiva- 
lents in the great cities of Western Europe—they are jumbles 
of the magnificent and the mean. The Generalstab end of the 
broad Nevsky is imposing enough, but the dignity of the situation 
gradually subsides, and, as the further extremity is approached, you 
find—it was so, at least, in my time—wooden village erections 
with shanties and stalls, with here and there cows and pigs wander- 
ing over the footways. The parallel drawn by the distinguished 
French historian of Russia, Rambauld, between the Nevsky and 
the Boulevard des Italiens has a jocular sound : neither in archi- 
tecture nor in shop window displays does the Russian street reach 
the Parisian standard. St. Petersburg has now a million and a 
half of inhabitants, but before the Crimean War the population, 
if my memory serves, only reached a third of that figure, so that 
the demand for luxurious commodities of the types required by 
the clienttle of the houses of Marshall & Snelgrove, Redmayne, 
Howell & James was then very small. Your acquisition of goods 
of the finest class would be made in the Nevsky, but purchases 
were more interesting if made in the Gostinnyi Dvor (translate 
‘quest court’), a modern edition of an old Slav bazaar system, 
under which a separate place of sale was allotted to foreign mer- 
chants, who were gradually ousted by natives. The great market, 
so to speak, of the Nevsky, with its store-houses and work-rooms, 
is a rectangular building with about two hundred shops distinct, 
in which one finds dealers of every sort. The Johnsonian ‘Te 
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veniente die, te decedente” is no adequate motto for the habit of 
hourly absorption of tea special to the Russian, be he prince or 
mujik. The taste of the tchai of those days of Western China 
was a revelation to the English palate; owing to increased 
price that incomparable growth has been largely dislodged from 
popular consumption by growths no better than the ‘Ceylon 
siftings’ and similar blends which have expelled the historic 
Bohea of Pope from our own family use. In the bazaar would 
be found piles of the Slav table-kettle, the samovar, with its long 
internal tube for ignited charcoal, a regenerative furnace by 
the side of which our Georgian tea-urn was a mere caloric sham. 
Vast were the heaps of the little apparatus for poisoning the system 
with the vapour of the nerve-deadening alkaloid of which, as 
Calverley put it, ‘ one, or two, at most, drops make a cat a ghost ’"— 
I mean nicotine. The Russian always had a cigarette between his 
lips: the calibration of the Northern cigarette and its Egyptian rival 
must be left to smokers with palates more educated than mine. 
Russian fashions in the peltry branch of clothing were governed 
by rules as potent as the ukases of the Autocrat. The gentle- 
man’s outside winter wear must needs be a cloth cloak, reaching 
from hat to heels, lined with the fur of the Canadian racoon, 
dressed not by the raw processes of London or Leipsic, but by 
the scientific artifices of ‘little mother Moscow.’ The starting 
price asked for an ideal pelt of the Procyon lotor might be from 
301. to 501., but by stubborn repetition of the essential otchen doroge 
(very dear), one might obtain a rebate of 15 or 20 per cent. For 
walking, the foreigner, at least, would require a coat with beaver 
fur lining and a collar of sea-otter. The last named skin, if my 
information is correct, has since displaced the British Small Bear 
from the schuba, a revolution which has brought down the cost 
of that gabardine to, say, 17/. For the lady of quality, the code 
of peltry ordained the hides called ‘blue,’ z.e. summer fox, for 
which the charge might be 25/., unless she preferred a mulct of 
300/. for an investment in real Siberian sable. As to the bourgeois 
and his likes, they would be cloaked in the low-priced winter skins 
of the said vulpine beast ; while the mujzk, winter or summer, wore 
an ugly, dirty, smelly, sheepskin coat. ; 


(To be concluded.) 











THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES. 


WHEN Autumn’s misty trail is drawn 
In cobwebs on the sodden lawn, 

When strewn about the garden ways 
Lies the lost pomp of summer days, 
The gardener sedulously sweeps 

The withered leaves in yellow heaps, 
And plies his broom on bed and border 
To bring untidiness to order. 

Yet, while he sweeps, the restless breeze, 
That whispers mischief to the trees, 
Filling the drear October sky 
With clouds of dead leaves wandering by, 
Strews them afresh upon the soil, 

As if in mockery of his toil. 

Thinking it foolishness to mask 

The obvious failure of his task, 

To him as one who warred with fate, 

I deemed it well to demonstrate 

How when his broom and he were gone 
The russet windfall still went on. 

He heard me, as he swept the walk, 
And leaned upon his broom to talk ; 
While with an uncomplaining glance, 

He watched the dead leaves whirl and dance ; 
Then answered, ere he bent once more 
To sweeping, ‘It were wuss afore.’ 
He paused again. ‘ Beside,’ said he, 
‘I’m one as canna let things be. 
‘It ain’t much use, this time o’ year, 
‘Still you can tell a broom’s bin ’ere.’ 
He gave his head a thoughtful jerk, 
And placidly resumed his work. 
Marking his ineffectual zest, 
I tried his moral to digest. 




















THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES. 


The world is full, it seems to me, 
Of those who cannot let things be, 
And human effort still achieves 
Tasks like the sweeping of the leaves. 
In every corner of the land 
Gather the sweepers, broom in hand, 
And still disorder mars the scene 
Where they and their Reforms have been ; 
And still, the while they travail sore, 
Life looks less tidy than before. 

So be it ; but, although the staff 
Of critics—who do nothing—laugh, 
Yet has the littered landscape room 
Ev’n for the sweeper and his broom ; 
And it may be, one autumn day, 
When effort falters by the way, 
In hours when all applause is dumb, 
That the reward of toil shall come. 

For to the garden shall draw nigh 
A more observant passer-by, 
Who, even if the sight prevents 
A prouder flow of compliments, 
Will yet acknowledge, never fear, 
That—some one with a broom was here. 
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Tue station-master touched his cap respectfully to Mr. Hexford, 
whose dogcart drove up swiftly just in time to catch the early 
express for London. Mr. Hexford, the squire of the parish, was 
a gentleman to whom respect was due, both on account of the 
integrity and benevolence with which he had always discharged 
the duties appertaining to his station in life and by reason of his 
cheerful fortitude in the face of tolerably notorious domestic trials. 
A spare, clean-shaven man, carrying his head erect and his fifty-three 
years as lightly as such a burden can be carried by anybody. If 
he looked a trifle careworn and if the lines about his mouth and 
nostrils were deeply cut, there were good reasons for that. Thirty 
patient years out of three and fifty spent with a shrew, whose 
habits of intemperance have estranged even the most charitable 
of her neighbours, must needs leave some mark. 

‘I can’t tell by what train I shall return, James,’ Mr. Hexford 
said to his groom. ‘I shall try to bring Sir Anthony Savile down 
this afternoon to see your mistress, and I may want the brougham 
to meet us; but not unless I telegraph. All must depend upon 
Sir Anthony’s engagements. Very likely we shall take a fly from 
the station.’ 

Then he stepped into the vacant compartment of which the 
station-master was holding the door open for him, and was whirled 
away. 

As soon as he was alone he took off his hat, threw it on to the 
opposite seat and passed his hand over his forehead wearily. He 
had not slept through the previous night, yet he was not conscious 
of fatigue, was not, in truth, as conscious of anything as he was 
trying to be. His knitted brow and fixed gaze gave the impression 
of one whose faculties are in temporary abeyance and who has 
difficulty in realising his actual situation. During the three hours’ 
journey to Euston he scarcely stirred, did not smoke, did not buy 
@ newspaper, never turned his head to glance at the hurrying 
passengers on the various platforms at which the train drew up 
for a minute or two. Only from time to time his lips twitched, 
and once or twice he drew a long, irregular breath. He might 
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very well have looked like that if he had been about to consult 
Sir Anthony Savile upon a question affecting his own life or death ; 
but as a matter of fact he had no intention of visiting that cele- 
brated physician at all, nor indeed could all the physicians in 
London have prescribed any effectual remedy for Mrs. Hexford. 

On reaching his destination, he called a hansom and had himself 
driven to the office of a Tourist Agency in Piccadilly, where he and 
the hansom were detained a long time, owing to difficulties in 
complying with the request which he addressed to the clerk. But 
at length, as the result of many telephonic communications, a slip 
of paper was delivered to him in return for several bank-notes, 
and he was about to leave the place when he was accosted by a 
rosy, rotund personage who caught him by the elbow, calling out 
cheerily : 

‘Hullo, Hexford! didn’t know you were in town. What are 
you doing here? Not purchasing tickets for a confounded pleasure- 
trip to Norway and Sweden, I suppose, as I’ve got to do, worse 
luck !’ 

This was Mr. Denby, a country neighbour whom Mr. Hexford 
would just as soon not have met ; but he accepted the encounter, as 
he accepted most things, without visible annoyance. 

‘No,’ he answered, smiling faintly ; ‘it is a good many years 
since I last took a pleasure-trip.’ 

The other, conscious of having said an idiotic thing, made it 
worse by apologising. ‘ Of course—of course! I beg your pardon. 
What an ass Iam!’ Then, after a momentary pause, ‘ How is— 
er—how are matters with you at home ?’ 

‘Thank you, there is no change,’ Mr. Hexford replied. ‘I have 
come up to see Sir Anthony Savile; she had a fancy for taking 
his opinion on her case. Personally, I have complete confidence in 
Hunter.’ 

He escaped to his hansom, was taken to several shops, includ- 
ing a trunkmaker’s, where he made sundry purchases, for which he 
promised to call later in the day, and was finally conducted to a 
small house in a by-street of Bayswater. Here he dismissed the 
cab and asked for Miss Braund. 

‘Miss Braund has gone out, sir,’ the maid who opened the door 
for him said. ‘ Miss Constance is at home ; but I don’t know—— ’ 

Hexford brushed past the girl, without further parley, marched 
upstairs and entered a drawing-room of such limited dimensions 
that it seemed to be almost filled by the grand piano at which a 
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golden-haired young lady was seated, lustily practising singing 
exercises. At sight of him, she sprang to her feet and exclaimed, 
in reproachful accents, “ Oh, John!” 

‘I was told that your aunt had gone out,’ Mr. Hexford replied 
briefly. Then he advanced a step, took her by both hands and 
said, ‘ Connie, I have come for you. My wife is dead.’ 

‘Oh, John!’ she ejaculated again ; but this time her voice had 
quite another intonation. ‘Then,’ she presently resumed— then 
we can be married ! ’ 

‘ Yes,’ Mr. Hexford answered, with a curious absence of emotion, 
though the light of suppressed joy was in his eyes ; ‘ yes, but not 
at once.’ 

‘Oh, of course not at once!’ the girl assented, looking slightly 
shocked. 

She was a very pretty girl, with an innocent, childish sort of 
face and great blue eyes, which now slowly filled with tears—- 
evoked, perhaps, by excitement or happiness, certainly not by 
sorrow at the decease of Mrs. Hexford, which no human being 
could honestly regret, and least of all Miss Constance Braund. 

*When—when was it?’ she asked, after a short interval of 
silence. 

The widower did not reply immediately ; he seemed to be 
concentrating his thoughts with an effort upon some other subject. 
Not until the question had been repeated did he answer : 

‘My wife’s death? It was last night. I—I——’ He broke 
off, then resumed, with a touch of imperative sternness : ‘ Connie, 
{ want you to listen to me. I want you to keep your head and 
summon up all your courage, because we have not much time to 
waste. You must come away with me now, before your aunt 
returns. I don’t know whether it will be possible for you to take 
a few things with you or not. Better not, perhaps; better buy 
what you will require for the voyage——’ 

‘ The voyage !’ faltered Miss Braund, with round eyes of amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes, and pack them at the railway hotel, where we will dine 
before starting for Liverpool. I have-ordered trunks. We shall 
go to Liverpool to-night and sail to-morrow for New York. Our 
passages are taken in the names of Mr. and Mrs. Richardson. As 
soon as we reach America we will be married. I don’t anticipate 
any difficulty about that.’ 

He really did not seem to have anticipated any in obtaining 
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Miss Constance Braund’s consent to this startling programme ; 
still he was doubtless prepared for her astonishment, which found 
expression in a cry of : 

‘ John !—have you gone mad ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘I am as sane as possible. Only I can’t 
let myself go; I can’t say all that I should like to say, and shall be 
able to say later. What presses just now is that you should accept 
the necessity of doing as I tell you.’ 

‘Of running away with you to America under an assumed 
name? You can’t be serious!’ 

‘I am serious. It is necessary.’ 

‘But why ?—why ?’ gasped the girl. 

‘ Because I killed my wife,’ he answered curtly. 

She wrenched her hands out of his and fell back upon the 
music-stool, from which she had risen on his entrance. 

‘Oh, you didn’t!’ she wailed. ‘ You didn’t do that, John!’ 

‘I killed her. I have often thought that might be the end of 
it, though I didn’t foresee how irresistibly I should be tempted. 
She was drinking herself to death fast, as you know. Everybody 
knew it, including, of course, the doctor, who nevertheless went 
on treating her for the imaginary maladies of which she always 
complained. Latterly she has suffered, or seemed to suffer— 
God knows whether she really did or not—tortures from sciatica, 
and he ordered subcutaneous injections of morphia, which I gave 
her when the pain came on. Well, this apparently quenched her 
craving for alcohol, and the other day Hunter told me he believed 
he could make a complete cure of the case. He said she had no 
organic disease ; he did not see why she should not live to reach 
old age. But she must not acquire the morphia habit, otherwise 
we should only have leapt out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

He paused for an instant, and his hearer panted, ‘ Well ?’ 

‘Well, as you may imagine, I was in despair. The awful curse 
that she has been to me all these years !—and then to have the 
hope of release taken from me like that !—and the hope of happi- 
ness with you, too, Connie! But I mustn’t let myself go. What 
happened last night was bound to happen sooner or later, I think ; 
flesh and blood couldn’t have held out against the easiness of it! 
I was just going to bed when she rushed in to say that she was in 
agonies of pain and must have the morphia. At first I refused. 
Then she flew into one of her mad rages, swearing and calling me 
every foul name she could lay her tongue to, finally fighting with 
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me, biting and scratching—not for the first time. So at last I 
got out the bottle, which I kept under lock and key by Hunter’s 
orders, and said she should have what she wanted. Hunter had 
authorised me, in case of absolute necessity, to administer an 
injection of five drops. Ten drops, he told me once, would be 
a poison dose. I gave her fifteen. Now listen. Nothing is likely 
to have been discovered before the middle of the day at earliest, 
because I left orders with her maid that she was not to be dis- 
turbed until she rang. Even then the cause of death will not be 
known, and as the servants think that I shall be returning to-night 
with a London doctor, it may not occur to them to send for Hunter. 
No doubt when Hunter comes he will have suspicions, though 
scarcely of a nature to be stated then and there. At the worst, 
it is impossible that a warrant should be issued for my arrest before 
to-morrow, and by to-morrow we shall be out on the Atlantic, 
you and I. Do you understand, Connie ?’ 

Miss Constance Braund, with her hands pressed against her 
temples and acute distress depicted upon her puckered features, 
might be pardoned for not immediately understanding a statement 
at once so explicit and so inexplicable. 

‘ What can you mean, John ?’ she cried. ‘ That you are going 
to own yourself guilty by running away? That you are going 
to give up your estate and your money and—and everything ? 
That you want me to fly with you to America before we are even 
married ? Oh, but you can’t mean anything so crazy !’ 

It did not escape his notice that she expressed no horror at the 
crime which he had committed, and this somehow gave him a pre- 
monitory chill; although, if she had reproached him, he might 
have been disappointed in her. 

‘There is no alternative,’ he answered quietly ; ‘ detection is 
quite inevitable. As for the property, let it go! What do I care 
for anything on earth but you? I have about two thousand 
pounds’ worth of bank-notes in my pocket which I have been 
accumulating for some time past—I suppose I must have known 
why, but I am not sure that I did. With that small capital we 
can begin a new life in a new country. I am still strong and 
capable ; I shall find work todo. You, too, can earn money with 
your voice, if need be.’ 

An unmirthful and rather harsh laugh interrupted him. 

‘You are crazy, John!—you are quite certainly crazy!’ he 
was told. ‘Do you know that you are behaving like a coward ?— 
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you, whom I always thought so brave! But fortunately it is 
not yet too late to act as any man in his senses would. Of course 
you must return home and face whatever may have to be faced. 
How can it be proved that you gave your wife a poison dose 
deliberately ?—or even that you gave her one at all? You say 
she struggled with you. Why should she not have seized the 
bottle out of your hands and poisoned herself ? ’ 

Mr. Hexford shook his head. ‘Impossible! Hunter, who 
knows very well that she was the last woman in the world to commit 
suicide, will know also, from the position of the needle-mark, that 
the poison could not have been self-administered. Besides, I 
could not explain my journey to London. A neighbour of mine 
happened to meet me and spoke with me as I was coming out of the 
office where I took our tickets for New York a while ago. His 
evidence and that of the clerk, who would at once identify me as 
the person to whom he sold passages for Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, 
would be fatal with any jury. No, Connie, believe me, there is 
nothing for it but to accept my plan. I am asking a good deal of 
you, I know, but——’ 

The girl laughed harshly again. ‘You are indeed! I don’t 
make much by my profession, it’s true ; but I make enough to buy 
bread and butter, and I’ve always kept myself respectable, as 
you know, if anybody does. And now you ask me to sacrifice my 
professional engagements, and my character into the bargain, for 
the sake of a man who owns himself a murderer, who has made 
himself a pauper, and who is liable at any moment to be caught 
and executed! Oh, the selfishness of it!’ 

‘TI appear selfish,’ Mr. Hexford acknowledged, his voice shaking 
a little ; “‘ perhaps I am. Still, if you love me, Connie——’ 

‘Have I ever told you that I loved you ?’ she asked sharply. 

She had told him so a great many times, but perhaps she forgot 
that circumstance in her natural indignation. 

‘I have allowed you to love me,’ she resumed ; ‘that is a very 
different thing. I daresay I ought not to have allowed you; but 
you pressed me so hard, and I believed what you always said— 
I believed that you were sure to be free soon. Of course I never 
dreamt of your freeing yourself in the way that you have done 
of course I had no idea that what you had to offer me was what 
you are offering now !’ 

‘No—no; nor had I. Yet, if you love me,’ he senselessly 
persisted. 
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‘Love you!’ the girl almost screamed, provoked beyond 
endurance ; ‘do you really suppose that it is possible at my age 
to love an old man like you? An old man,’ she repeated vindic- 
tively, observing that he winced—‘ an old, grey-haired man! Do 
you want to know the truth? The truth is that I would have 
married you because I am a poor concert-singer, and because 
I should have loved to be rich and the wife of a Deputy Lieutenant. 
Plenty of women who are much better off than I am would have 
married you for the same reason. But I don’t believe there is a 
single woman in England or anywhere else who would ruin herself 
for your sake. Even as it is, you may have ruined me against my 
will ; for something very like ruin will come upon me if it is dis- 
covered that you have been here to-day.’ 

He made a gesture as if to ward off a blow. ‘Don’t say any 
more, Connie,’ he whispered hoarsely ; ‘ you have said more than 
enough! Nobody shall ever hear what you are afraid of.’ 

‘How can you tell that?’ she returned. ‘The servant has 
seen you; Aunt Susan may come in and see you if you stay any 
longer. Oh, what a fool I was ever to have anything to do with 
you!’ 

Staring at her vacantly, yet with a vivid appreciation of in- 
contestable facts to which he had hitherto contrived to close his 
eyes, he could but rejoin, ‘ Not such a fool as I have been !’ 

From the very first day when, reluctantly consenting to attend 
a concert in the neighbouring county town, he had felt strangely 
drawn towards this fair-haired vocalist, and had easily obtained 
an introduction to her in his character of a local patron of music, 
up to this moment of cruel enlightenment he had in truth been 
one of those fools whose sole excuse is that they are the victims 
of illusions against which no wise man will dare to boast that he 
is proof. His pursuit of the acquaintance thus formed, his rapid 
subjugation and infatuation, had not, it must be confessed, been 
due to any initia] encouragement on the part of the charming child 
(it was as a charming child that he began by mentally charac- 
terising her) who was destined to furnish him with the one over- 
powering passion of his dull, grey life. In the end she had, as she 
quite truly declared, allowed him to love her—under all reserves— 
had received, not without protest, occasional visits from him 
when he had been able to run up to London; had met him in 
Kensington Gardens and elsewhere; and had smiled, naturally 
enough, upon the prospect of becoming his lawfully wedded wife 
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which, with its contingent advantages, could not fail to smile at 
her. Her vanity had been flattered, her cupidity had been aroused 
—and no wonder! But of course she had never loved him; of 
course she had never been blind to the fact which he had so 
fatuously forgotten, that his youth dated from a period prior to 
her infancy. All this was now as clear to him as daylight. Clear 
also was it to him, in this sudden revelation of things as they were, 
that Miss Constance Braund was not in the least what he had im- 
agined her to be, but simply a very ordinary, commonplace, possibly 
even rather vulgar, young woman. Yet he did not and could not 
cease to worship a non-existent being. Hope, indeed, was dead 
and the Connie of his fancy had never lived ; but something sur- 
vived which must survive, he felt, as long as he continued to draw 
breath. To be sure, that was not likely to imply a very obstinate 
or protracted vitality. It was at this point in his swift reflections 
that his lips twisted themselves into a smile which had the effect 
of completing his companion’s exasperation. 

‘Does this strike you as a laughing matter?’ she cried. ‘I 
don’t think you will find it so, and I am sure I shall not if I am 
dragged into it. Don’t you see that the least—the very least— 
you can do is to leave me this instant ?’ 

She laid her small, white hands on his shoulders and pushed 
him towards the door, gasping out, ‘ Go !—go!’ 

‘Where do you think I shall go, Connie ?’ he asked, with that 
forlorn smile still hovering about his mouth. 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t care,’ she returned. ‘Only go!’ 

So, as she disclaimed all curiosity upon the subject of his 
destination, he silently obeyed her and was presently walking, 
with bent head, in the direction of Euston station. For he was 
going home, going to give himself up, going to the ordeal and the 
shameful death which he had earned. There was nothing else to 
be done, since there was assuredly nothing left to live for. Connie 
apparently had not understood that, although he could forgive 
himself for having killed his wife, it would have been clean beyond 
him to tell lies concerning the manner of her death and pay no sort 
of penalty for his violation of human and divine laws. Whatever 
such a code of morality may have been worth, it forbade him to 
evade justice for the mere sake of saving his own neck. He per- 
ceived now, and was amazed at himself for not having perceived 
before, how slender must have been his chance of escape in any 
event. It is scarcely possible to be lost in these days ; it is practi- 
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cally impossible under such conditions as he had selected. New 
York, among other places, would doubtless have been warned 
to look out for him ; his thin disguise would have served only as a 
means of identification; nothing short of a miracle could have 
saved him and the partner of his flight from ignominious discovery, 
Not without reason, after all, had Connie pronounced him crazy 
and denounced his blind selfishness. 

Although he had to wait a long time for his train, it did not, 
somehow, seem long, while the return journey, which occupied 
upwards of three hours, slipped away with curious celerity. Perhaps 
no man, however miserable or desperate, can be in haste to reach 
the gallows. Mr. Hexford, who was miserable and desperate 
enough to study himself from a detached standpoint, found that 
he did not fear death, but that he did dread more than a little the 
disgrace and the hideous accessories of disgrace which awaited 
him. Connie, he remembered, had called him a coward. He was 
not that; possibly, if he had been, he would have opened the 
carriage door while the train was travelling at full speed, thrown 
himself out, and so made an end, instead of accepting what he 
had made up his mind to accept. Nevertheless something akin 
to terror had him in grip. He had always held his head somewhat 
high, had always possessed and valued the good opinion of his 
fellow men, had always done—or at all events seemed to do—his 
duty under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. And now to 
finish in this utterly ignoble way ! 

Was he ashamed of having murdered Arabella ?—atrocious, 
abominable Arabella, who had made his life a long martyrdom. 
Well, at least he was ashamed of having done so, not because she 
was atrocious and abominable, but because in his old age he had 
fallen in love with another woman, to whom (by the way) he 
must have appeared frankly ridiculous throughout their amatory 
passages. 

His old age? Yes, at fifty-three a man is certainly old. It 
had never occurred to him to think so before; but he recognised 
now that it is so. Perhaps he had grown old all of a sudden. 
He looked down at his hands, which were wrinkled and had en- 
larged knuckles; the railway carriage was provided with a slip 
of mirror, and when he rose to contemplate his haggard reflection 
in it, he fancied that his step had the dragging hesitation of senility. 
His feet felt numb and heavy ; he dropped back into his seat with 
a sense of being no longer able to control his movements. And 
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he had actually imagined that a girl like Connie could be enamoured 
of the wreck that he was! Well, at any rate, he hoped—and at 
this thought a wry smile overspread his face once more—he would 
be able to mount the steps of the scaffold without assistance. 

It was evening when he reached his journey’s end and hailed 
one of the flys which were waiting for the arrival of the London 
train. Almost he expected the driver to ask him whether he had 
heard what had happened up at the Hall; almost he was taken 
aback by the obsequious greeting which was probably the last of 
that nature that he would ever receive. But he soon remembered 
that the news of his wife's death had scarcely had time yet to 
become public property, and that, even if it had been announced, 
Dr. Hunter must be the sole living being to suspect him of having 
been its cause. Hunter, a cautious little man, would in any case 
hold his tongue provisionally ; but it might very well be that no 
summons had been despatched to a medical practitioner whose 
acknowledged ability fell short of power to raise the dead. He 
was not sure whether he wished or not that the servants had 
neglected an obvious duty until he came within sight of his own 
door and espied the doctor’s brougham standing in front of it. 
Then he knew that the imminence of his doom was a relief to him. 
It was a question of minutes now, and the sooner he pronounced 
sentence upon himself the better. 

Dapper, keen-faced Dr. Hunter, who was leaving the house at 
the moment when Mr. Hexford entered it, looked, the latter thought, 
singularly calm, singularly friendly and sympathising. Could he 
already be making excuses in his heart for a deed which it is not 
permitted to excuse in words? All he said was: 

‘So you haven’t brought Savile down with you ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Hexford slowly, ‘I haven’t brought Savile. 
It would have been useless, as you are aware.’ 

‘Oh, absolutely. May I speak to you in the library for a 
minute 2?’ 

‘I was about to suggest that,’ the other answered, leading the 
way into the spacious room which had for so many years been 
his haven of refuge during domestic storms. 

From the storm which must now break over his head no haven 
could shelter him, nor did he desire any. His one wish was to 
dispense with preliminaries. 

“You will have guessed what happened last night,’ he began. 
The doctor nodded. ‘ Yes, I suppose I can guess. Mrs. Hex- 
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ford insisted upon having the morphia, and you could not hold 
out against her. I foresaw that. And naturally I was aware ’— 
he hesitated a little—‘ of the—er—temptation to which you would 
be exposed.’ 

‘ You foresaw that also ?’ asked Mr. Hexford, staring. 

‘Why, yes ; how could I help foreseeing it ?’ 

‘ Yet, with that knowledge, you left me in control of a poisonous 
drug! You make admissions, Hunter, which I should not advise 
you to make before a judge and jury.’ 

‘Oh, come, Mr. Hexford, we need not magnify what was at 
worst a very pardonable act of weakness on your part into a tragedy. 
One, too, which, as it happens, has had entirely satisfactory results, 
When I saw Mrs. Hexford just now I found her easier and in better 
spirits than for weeks past. She had had an excellent night’s 
rest, she told me, and ’—— 

He stopped short, startled by the grey change which had come 
over the face of his interlocutor, who sank back into a chair, 
gasping for breath. But Mr. Hexford, recovering himself with 
an effort, waved the doctor away. 

‘It’s all right—only a little giddiness. I have had nothing 


to eat since breakfast. You were saying——’ 
‘I was going to say that she had been given a strong dose, 
or what she believed to be a strong dose : 





‘ Fifteen drops,’ interjected Mr. Hexford somewhat thickly. 

For an instant Dr. Hunter’s countenance fell, and there was 
a brief but pregnant pause. However, he ignored the inter- 
polation and resumed : 

‘The consequences of which were very much what I had ven- 
tured to anticipate that they would be. I had better make a 
clean breast of it, I see. The solution of morphia which I left with 
you was far weaker than I represented it as being, and if you had 
given her four or five times the authorised quantity, no very serious 
harm would have been done. I hope you will forgive me for having 
deceived you; upon the whole, it seemed best to do so, in view 
of the pressure which was sure to be brought to bear upon you. 
I make no apology for having deceived my patient, because that 
was imperative, and will continue to be imperative for some time 
to come. Asyou know, I have always told you that her illness is 
mental and nervous, not physical, except in so far as she has the 
power to make it so. What we have to deal with is a diseased 
imagination, and if we can get her to believe that she is under 
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the influence of morphia when she is really under no influence at all 
beyond that of her own illusions, we may, and I think we shall, 
end by curing her of everything. And when I say everything 
I include habits which I don’t mind confessing that I should have 
called incurable a short time ago.’ 

Mr. Hexford did not seem to be listening, although, as a fact, 
he had heard and understood every word that had been said to 
him. This, then—this almost ludicrous anticlimax—was to be his 
punishment! It struck him as less tolerable than that from which 
he had been delivered. What was it but a commutation of the 
death sentence into one of penal servitude for the rest of his days ? 
Arabella was alive and would live; that much appeared certain. 
But it was, to his mind, equally certain that she would neither 
abandon her periodical drinking bouts nor cease to torment him 
during her intervals of sobriety. His past had been bad enough ; 
but his future, now that one short day had deprived him of all 
that it might conceivably have brought him, looked like being 
infinitely worse. He hardly saw how he was going to endure it. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Hunter had the air of one who was waiting to 
be thanked, and something, Mr. Hexford supposed, ought to be 
said. He tried to speak, found himself tongue-tied, made an 
impatient effort to rise, snatched at the table beside him for 
support, and, missing it, fell prone and senseless at the doctor’s feet. 

He never recovered consciousness, and died within twenty-four 
hours of the apoplectic fit which had been brought on, so it was 
officially stated, by agitation, over-fatigue, and lack of food. He 
had been, to all appearance, a strong, vigorous man, and he had 
scarcely had a day’s illness in his life ; but strong men often enough 
break up in that sudden way. He was unaffectedly mourned by 
his neighbours, who did not disguise their opinion that death had 
plucked the wrong person from that unhappy household, and who 
attended the funeral in large numbers. Mr. Denby, hurrying 
down from London to pay that last tribute of respect to his late 
friend, had some rather inquisitive remarks to make to Dr. Hunter 
in the churchyard. 

‘Never was more shocked and astonished in my life than when 
I heard the news! I had seen him that very morning, as he may 
have told you. Or didn’t he mention it? I was going to take 
tickets for a trip to Norway with my wife and the girls when I met 
him coming out of the office in Piccadilly. What on earth can 
have taken him there?’ 
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, ‘I don’t know,’ answered the doctor. ' 
‘He said he had come up to London to consult Sir Anthony 
Savile about his wife; but I happen by a mere chance to know 
that he never went to Sir Anthony’s house at all. The whole thing 
seems most mysterious.’ 

Dr. Hunter did not think so. Men who are threatened with 
such an attack as had proved fatal to Mr. Hexford not unfrequently 
set out for a given purpose and do half a dozen other things without 
fulfilling it. 

‘ Yes,’ persisted Mr. Denby ; ‘ but when one remembers what 
the poor fellow’s troubles were and what robust health he always 
seemed to enjoy, one cannot help wondering—— However, I must 
not ask you to reveal professional secrets.’ 

‘Mr. Hexford,’ said Dr. Hunter a trifle doggedly, ‘ died in my 
presence of cerebral congestion, following upon a seizure which 
I personally witnessed. There is as little secret or mystery about 
the matter as that. I am, of course, prepared to give the fullest 
particulars to anybody who is entitled to ask for them.’ 

Nobody was entitled to ask, and nobody did ask, what was 
the strength of the injection of morphia administered by Mr. Hex- 
ford to his wife on the eve of his London journey. Had Dr. Hunter 
been interrogated upon that point, it may be conjectured that he 
would have made a strictly truthful reply, while he might not have 
deemed it incumbent upon him to specify the exact number of 
drops employed on the occasion. 

As for the blameless Miss Constance Braund, she soon espoused 
a young tenor of the name of Tomlinson, whose adoration of her 
had survived snubs which she had seen fit to inflict upon him 
during a long courtship, and with whom she lives quite happily 
and prosperously. She has forgiven Mr.° Hexford for having 
scared her out of her wits with a cock-and-bull story, because she 
feels that subsequent events fully justify her in believing that he 
was clean off his head on the day of his death. She thinks, however, 
that it would have been decent of him to remember her in his will. 


W. E. Norris. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Ir savours almost of profanity to speak of fashion in connection 
with literature, but undoubtedly it is to the ebb and flow in taste, 
on the part of our literary, artistic, and fashionable circles, that we 
must attribute many of the changes which have taken place in 
the character and style of what is known as Christmas literature. 
Books for special seasons have long been in vogue. At various 
times attempts have been made to establish an Easter season for 
special books, but they have always ended in failure. On the other 
hand, Christmas books are still a growing institution, and one 
always welcomed by old and young. Indeed, but for the turnover 
which they represent, much of the trade of the bookseller would 
cease. Authors and artists, to whom Christmas publications are 
a source of considerable occupation and profit, would also suffer. 

In tracing fashions in Christmas books one finds it difficult 
to decide with any certainty how any particular style or develop- 
ment has come about. The explanation frequently lies in the 
energy, the forethought, and the enterprise of some publisher, who, 
watching the public taste, has, with an originality born of genius, 
produced something that fascinates the literary and artistic tempera- 
ment of readers. Or it may be that some artist or engraver has 
been anxious to see his work issued in a style original and unique. 
Or a verse-maker may have wished his rhymes placed in an artistic 
setting. This was largely the case with the old Annuals. But perhaps 
the main key to fashions in Christmas literature is that the public 
has appreciated some particular kind of book or style of production, 
and has thus established a fashion which gets copied and recopied 
until some other caprice takes hold of the public taste. 

During the early part of the last century, Christmas books, 
as we now know them, did not exist. There were, of course, a 
number of books published suitable for Christmas presents, but 
they were of a general, solid, or technical character, and not special 
Christmas books. In looking through the book catalogues of 
the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, one cannot help 
remarking upon the few volumes published entirely for the Christ- 
mas season. It is also impossible not to be surprised at the small 
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number of books issued for the entertainment of women and 
children. 

There were the well produced short poem or masterpiece ; the 
series of ‘Elegant Extracts’ in prose and verse; the beauties 
of Sterne, Shakespeare, Johnson, and other classical writers, 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Poetry,’ Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ as well as 
selections from the poets fashionable at this period, were among 
the books most in demand. Of illustrated books for presents 
there were the quarto editions of Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
‘Marmion,’ and ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ with plates by 
Westell—these were very popular; so also were Bloomfield’s 
‘Farmer’s Boy,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ with copper- 
plates, and Somerville’s ‘The Chase,’ illustrated by Bewick, 
which found favour among those who appreciated a combination 
of literature and art. 

The books for children were extremely few, beyond such classics 
as ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘Paul and Virginia,’ ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
* Don Quixote,’ and books of the ‘ Mother Goose ’ character. There 
were also such publications as Gregory’s ‘Father’s Legacy,’ the 
“Death of Abel,’ Aikin’s Poetry for Children, Lord Chester- 
field’s ‘ Letters,’ and Mrs. Chapone’s ‘ Letters on the Improve- 
ment of the Mind.’ All of these had large sales, and formed an 
important part of the bookseller’s Christmas supply of books. 

Between 1820 and 1830 there came into existence a series of 
Annuals which caused quite a revolution in the sale of books for 
Christmas. As far as we have been able to gather, the first Annual 
of importance was published in the year 1823. It was entitled 
‘The Forget-me-Not,’ and among its contributors were James 
Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Mitford. It was a great 
success, for it had at one time a circulation of about 18,000 copies, 
but it was discontinued in 1848. ‘Friendship’s Offering’ was 
commenced in 1824, and during its existence it had contributions 
by Mrs. Opie, Tom Hood, Lord Macaulay, and Southey. This 
Annual was originally issued by Lupton Relfe, but subsequently 
passed into the hands of Messrs Smith, Elder & Co., and under 
the superintendence of T. K. Harvey obtained a large circulation. 
The writers in ‘ Friendship’s Offering ’ were the most distinguished 
of their day. They included not only veterans like Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ but also beginners like Tennyson 
and Ruskin. The Honble. Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, and Miss Strick- 

land were regular contributors. To the volume for 1833 Macaulay 
contributed his ‘Ballad of the Armada.’ When the series was at 
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its zenith of popularity some eight to ten thousand copies of each 
volume were sold at Christmas. It had, for an Annual, a long 
existence, coming to an end in 1844. ‘The Graces,’ edited by the 
Rev. George Croly, author of the once famous romance ‘Salathiel, 
or the Undying,’ made its appearance in 1824, and brief life was its 
portion. ‘The Amulet’ was started in 1827, under the editorship 
of Mr. 8. C. Hall: it lasted only until 1834. This Annual addressed 
itself more to the religious classes, and among the writers in its pages 
were Mrs. Hemans, L. E. Landon, and James Montgomery. One 
of its issues contained an engraving by Le Reux from Martin’s 
Crucifixion ; an engraving which cost 180 guineas for production. 

The rise of the Annuals appears to have diffused a fashion 
for artistic and elegant pursuits, and helped to evolve a taste for 
literature and the fine arts. They were the principal publications 
of the year, and much time and consideration were given to their 
production. Many of the leading authors, artists, and engravers 
were engaged in their production. Mr. 8. C. Hall, in an early 
number of the ‘ Art Journal,’ thus summarises the results of the 
sale of the Annuals for 1829. The total proceeds for that year were 
£90,000, divided in the following manner : 


Authors and editors kat oe. 
, .Paintersforpictures,&c.. . . . «. 8,000 
ON a ee 
Copperplate printers — * x &» ~ See 
Letter-press printers. . . . . . 5,000 
Paper manufacturers Pieter ts Si 
Bookbinders Se eT a ae 
Silkk manufacturers,&c. . . . . . 500 
Advertisements. . . . . . .. 2,000 
Incidentalexpenses . . . . . ._ 1,500 
Publishers’ profits . . . . . . 10,000 
Retail booksellers’ profits. . . . . 30,000 
£90,000 


These Annuals were contributed to by nearly every popular 
poet of that period, some writing anonymously. W. M. Praed 
received fifty guineas for a poem, and from 150 to 200 guineas 
was often paid to artists for some of the illustrations. The 
‘Atheneum ’ of the time says of these Annuals: ‘On the wings 
of these painted humming-birds the fame of the poet and the 
painter was wafted faster and farther than it could have been 
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through the ordinary channels of publication, and the public will 
find in their pages a body of more beautiful poetry of the fugitive 
class than in any other original English publication.’ 

About 1825 there appeared an able and enterprising competitor 
for the Christmas market, namely, Charles Heath with his ‘ Keep- 
sake,’ his ‘ Book of Beauty,’ edited by Lady Blessington, and his 
‘Pictorial Annual.’ His masterly engravings in the various 
Annuals had induced him to attempt work on a larger and more 
important scale. ‘The Keepsake ’ was edited by William Harrison 
Ainsworth, and was published by Hurst & Chance. In 1828 
the volume cost 1,000 guineas to produce, and upwards of 12,000 
copies were disposed of in a few weeks. That number was more 
than doubled in subsequent issues, thus showing to what a wide- 
spread popularity this class of literature had attained. The issue 
for 1829 cost, for its literary contents only, the great sum of £2,000, 
£500 being paid to Sir Walter Scott for two of his most feeble prose 
sketches. None of the great literary writers of the day could 
refuse the enormous sums paid for very ordinary productions. 
And yet the literary portion was subordinate to fine artistic designs 
by such well-known men as Kenny Meadows, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Turner, Stothard, Leslie, Smirk, Stanfield, and Flaxman. ‘ The 
Keepsake’ had an interesting career of twenty-eight years, being 
edited at various times by the Honble. Mrs. Norton, Lady Stuart 
Wortley, and Lady Blessington. The last number was issued in 
1856. 

Charles Heath appears to have established several other Annuals, 
such as the ‘ Picturesque Annual,’ in a guinea volume which con- 
tained engravings from the best landscape painters of the day, 
including Clarkson Stanfield, George Cattermole, and Thomas 
Creswick. It was followed by ‘Turner’s Annual Tours,’ and his 
‘Rivers of France,’ which began in 1834. These volumes had 
descriptive letterpress by Leitch Ritchie and others. Mr. Heath 
was indefatigable in his desire to produce the highest class of art 
with good accompanying letterpress. 

In 1838 he began ‘ The Book of Beauty,’ which was edited by 
Lady Blessington, and of which successive volumes were issued 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. The powerful influence of Lady Bless- 
ington brought her into contact with most of the leading spirits in 
literature, and she utilised it for ‘ The Book of Beauty,’ enlisting such 
writers as Disraeli, Landor, Bulwer-Lytton, and Monckton Milnes, 
while her artists included Edwin Landseer, Leslie, Chalon, and 
Hayter. ‘The Children of the Nobility’ was another Annual 
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started by Mr. Heath, but it only lasted one year, being followed 
by ‘The Shakespeare Gallery,’ which shared a like fate. In 1848 
Mr. Heath, a man of remarkable parts, who left his impression on 
the history of the Christmas book, died insolvent. 

Among other ventures of this sort was the ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ 
first published in 1825 by Messrs. Hurst, Robinson & Co., and 
afterwards by Messrs. Longman & Co. It attained a great success 
under the editorship of Mr. Alaric Watts, being famous alike for 
its literary contributions and the beauty of its line engravings. 
These were by such engravers as Charles Heath, W. and E. Finden, 
Goodall and others, from paintings by Leslie, Chantrey, Lawrence, 
Pickersgill, and David Roberts. Large sums were paid to these 
various artists, and many of the contributions were really beautiful 
specimens of art. The publication was abandoned in 1834. 

The following year Mr. Watts commenced a more important 
series of artistic works, in guinea Christmas volumes, under the 
title of ‘ The Cabinet of Modern Art.’ This publication consisted of 
illustrations of larger pictures, and gave more of them, but it only 
lasted three years. About this time there was issued another guinea 
Christmas Annual entitled the ‘ Anniversary’; it was projected 
by a leading bookseller, John Sharpe, and edited by Allan Cunning- 
ham. Sharpe was well known for his beautifully embellished 
editions of the poets, which sold for 10s. 6d. each, but these as 
Christmas books had been largely superseded by the Annuals. Un- 
fortunately his new venture was a complete failure, and brought 
ruin to a clever and much respected bookseller. 

Mr. W. Marshall, whose name was until recently kept familiar 
by his ‘ Pocket Book,’ commenced in 1828 the issue of ‘ The Gem,’ 
under the genial editorship of Tom Hood, whose marvellous poem 
‘The Dream of Eugene Aram’ appeared in its pages. Charles 
Lamb and Hartley Coleridge were also among the contributors. 
This publication was discontinued at the end of the fourth year, 
but the first issue only was under the editorship of Tom Hood. 

In 1829 another bookseller, Pickering, of Piccadilly, commenced 
the issue of the ‘ Bijou,’ with Sir Harris Nicolas as literary adviser. 
The artistic department was under the control of Sir Thomas 

Lawrence, but, failing to keep up to its proposed standard, the 
Annual came to an early end. Other Annuals of the date were ‘ The 
Winter Wreath,’ ‘ The Oriental Annual,’ ‘ The Historical Annual,’ 
‘The Drawing Room Scrap Book,’ the ‘Talisman, or Bouquet 
of Literature,’ the ‘Fine Arts,’ edited by Mr. Alaric Watts, and 
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‘The Christmas Box,’ edited by Crofton Croker. Most of these 
Annuals were issued at prices varying from 12s. to two guineas, 
and were the books generally given as Christmas presents. To 
their existence may be attributed many of the beautiful lyrics 
written by the singers of that period. 

The Annual of which copies are now perhaps of the greatest 
value, and which, from many points of view, was the most popular 
of its kind, was ‘Tom Hood’s Comic Annual.’ Commencing in 
1830, it continued its versatile career for nine years, when it had 
to be abandoned on account of the ill-health of its editor, who, 
not being content with writing its literary contents, also illustrated 
it by many productions from his own characteristic pencil. His 
mirth and conviviality, his humour and versatility, were such that 
any person of ordinary taste and education could readily under- 
stand and appreciate them. Charles Lamb, in one of his letters 
to Bernard Barton, says of Hood’s Annuals : 

What a fertile genius is Hood. He has fifty strings in hand—farces to supply 
the Adelphi for the season, a comedy for one of the great theatres ... anda 
meditated Comic Annual for next year, to be nearly done by himself. Words- 


worth, I see, has a good many pieces announced in one of ’em, not our ‘ Gem.’ 
W. Scott has distributed himself like a prime haunch among ’em. 


No great development immediately followed this ‘ Annual’ 
outburst of literary and artistic enthusiasm, but it had undoubtedly 
established with the public a taste for books well produced and 
tastefully illustrated, which they looked for at the Christmas 
season, and these the publishers did their best tosupply. Each year 
saw the production of some well-known literary gem, to the print- 
ing, binding, and illustration of which great care had been given. 
Christmas after Christmas there were issued such well-known 
works, all well illustrated and produced in excellent style, as Byron’s 
‘Childe Harold,’ Lockhart’s ‘ Ancient Spanish Ballads,’ James’s 
‘ Esop’s Fables,’ illustrated by Tenniel ; Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ 
Quarles’s ‘Emblems,’ Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett; and Murray’s beautifully illuminated edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer. These titles only indicate the 
character of the books issued for the Christmas season. They 
showed no new departure in their style of production, but in them- 
selves they were tasteful and creditable to their various publishers. 

Mention should here be made of the Christmas issues by Charles 
Dickens, and of the great interest created by their publication. 
Lord Jeffrey thus wrote of their wonderful influence: ‘ They 
fostered more kindly feelings and prompted more acts of bene- 
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ficence than can be traced to all the pulpits and confessionals in 
Christendom.’ 

The first of these was ‘The Christmas Carol,’ issued a few 
days before Christmas, 1843, at the price of 5s. The book 
met with an immediate and prodigious success, the edition of 
6,000 copies being sold on the day of publication, though, to 
the disappointment of Dickens, it yielded a profit of £250 only. 
The general interest evoked was, however, so great that the work 
continued to sell during the following year, and by the end of 
1844, 15,000 copies had been sold, yielding a profit to Dickens 
of £726. 

On November 3, 1844, Dickens wrote in his diary: ‘ Half-past 
two, afternoon; thank God I have finished “‘ The Chimes.”’ This 
was his second Christmas book, and was more warmly received 
than ‘ The Carol.’ 

A sale twice as large as that of the previous issues fell to the 
lot of ‘ The Cricket on the Hearth,’ which was the third in the 
series. ‘The Battle of Life’ was the last Christmas volume 
published by Dickens, as it was found impossible to maintain the 
high standard that the first volumes had reached, and as the books 
were rather expensive the issue in the particular style was discon- 
tinued. Some years afterwards, in connection with ‘All the 
Year Round,’ Dickens started a series of Christmas numbers. 
The first was ‘ Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions,’ and within a week 
250,000 copies were sold. ‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings’ and ‘No 
Thoroughfare’ were others. They all found a welcome among 
Dickens’s many admirers, and at Christmastide they carried a 
brightness and joy into thousands of homes, which it is to be feared 
the present generation, with its many advantages, scarcely under- 
stands. 

In writing of Dickens the name of Thackeray naturally presents 
itself, and undoubtedly the success of Dickens’s Christmas books 
prompted Thackeray also to issue volumes for the festive season. 
Quite in contrast was ‘Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ the first of Thackeray’s 
Christmas books, published in 1847, the year of ‘ Vanity Fair. 
It was written and illustrated by the author, while Dickens’s 
‘Christmas Carol’ was illustrated by John Leech. ‘Mrs. Perkins’s 
Ball’ was announced as ‘containing twenty-three gorgeous plates 
of beauty, rank and fashion, and seventy or eighty selected portraits 
of the friends of Mrs. Perkins.’ The publication was a big success, 
and created much interest thtough its quaint humour and satire, 
bl—2 
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It was followed in 1848 by ‘ Our Street,’ and by ‘ Doctor Birch’ 
in 1849, and ‘Rebecca and Rowena’ and ‘The Kickleburys on 
the Rhine’ in 1850, the latter being advertised by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co. ‘to be ready on December 16, for the annual edification 
of Christmas parties.’ It was to be had with coloured illustrations 
at 7s. 6d., or plain 5s. These Christmas volumes of Dickens and 
Thackeray passed in meteoric fashion through the years in which 
those geniuses did their best work, but, unlike meteors, they have 
left an indelible impression, and will continue to be read by many 
succeeding generations. 

In 1848 a new coloured process was inaugurated by W. Day 
& Son, lithographers to Queen Victoria, and the first volume printed 
in this style was ‘ Flowers and their Kindred Thoughts,’ by Owen 
Jones. After it came ‘Fruits from the Garden and Field’ and 
‘Winged Thoughts,’ also by Owen Jones: these were extensively 
sold. Other books in this coloured process were Audsley’s ‘ Hand 
Book of Christian Symbolism,’ Warner’s ‘ Promises of Jesus Christ,’ 
Byron’s ‘The Prisoner of Chillon,’ illuminated by W. and G. Audsley; 
‘The History of Joseph and his Brethren,’ illustrated by Owen 
Jones and Henry Warren; ‘The Penitential Psalms,’ illuminated 
by H. Noel Humphreys; Roberts’s ‘Sketches in the Holy Land, 
Egypt, &c.,’ with 250 tinted lithographs in three volumes ; ‘ Curry 
and Rice,’ by Captain J. B. Atkinson; ‘A Welcome to H.R.H. 
Princess Alexandra,’ by Alfred Tennyson, illuminated by Owen 
Jones; ‘Good Night and Good Morning,’ by R. Monckton Milnes, 
engraved and illuminated by Walter Severn. Messrs. Day & Son 
produced in some twenty years nearly 400 different books in their 
tinted and coloured styles, many of them being of a very costly 
character. That on the International Exhibition of 1862 cost 
£30,000 for its production. 

About this period there were produced by E. Moxon & Co. 
the various books of Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls of the King,’ with beautiful 
illustrations by Gustave Doré. ‘Elaine’ was the first issued, in 
editions at one, three, and five guineas; then came ‘ Enid,’ 
‘Guinevere’ and ‘ Vivien,’ which were the books most looked for 
in each year of their issue. During the ’sixties a great boom was 
experienced in the issue of smaller Annuals, but they were quite 
different in character from those previously noted. Still they 
should be mentioned as showing a style which in some particulars 
has happily ceased to exist. The impetus was given by the publica- 
tion of Beeton’s Annual, ‘The Coming K——,’ which reflected 
very injudiciously upon the characters of those in high places. 
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That Annual had a very large sale, and went quickly out of print; 
copies fetched large sums when found. 

Amongst other Annuals of a cheap character issued during 
this period were Miss Braddon’s ‘ Mistletoe Bough,’ ‘ Once a Week,’ 
and ‘ The Piccadilly Annual,’ in which some of Swinburne’s poems 
appeared. For the juveniles, ‘ Peter Parley’s Annual’ had a long 
and continuous sale, and was the most popular of all Annuals of 
this class. Mr. Andrew Lang’s series of fairy tales which were 
begun in 1889, the first being ‘The Blue Fairy Book,’ have had 
a long and successful career, and have given new life to many 
an almost forgotten story. Routledge’s ‘ Boy’s and Girl’s Annual’ 
and ‘ Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volumes’ also catered for the young, 
and created a taste for good juvenile literature which is well 
continued at the present day. 

A passing reference must be made to volumes produced by 
such original artists as Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, Alice 
Havers, and Kate Greenaway. The latter’s delightful book, ‘ Under 
the Window,’ published in 1879, with illustrations well produced 
and with artistic merit, initiated a real departure in books for 
the young. These have found many imitators, and now no Christ- 
mas would be complete without these attractive and pleasing 
productions. There was also at the same time a revival of some 
of our grandfathers’ juvenile books by those well-known authors, 
Mary Howitt, Fraser Tytler, Jane and Ann Tayler, Mrs. Sherwood, 
Harriet Martineau—books with a studied tone of moral rectitude. 
When artistically illustrated they are always welcomed by a large 
section of young readers. 

A hasty survey of the closing years of the nineteenth century 
shows the continued decline of the Christmas book as it was known 
in the early and middle portions of that century. The large flat 
Christmas book had, from the ’seventies, a very flickering existence. 
Although many of our gems in both poetry and prose were repro- 
duced with original illustrations in them, yet their popularity 
waned almost to extinction, mainly, it was stated, because drawing- 
rooms ceased to contain tables capable of holding such tomes, 
and, as a result, there was no place for them. 

There were, however, issued for the Christmas season several 
important monographs in the English Historical Series; works 
of great literary merit and artistic beauty, the most popular being 
those on Mary Stuart by Sir John Skelton, on Queen Elizabeth by 
the late Bishop Creighton, and on Queen Victoria by Sir Richard 
Holmes. These works were all illustrated with pictures selected 
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from various historical galleries ; features which formed not only 
a gallery of illustrations of great painters, but an interpretation 
of the times during which the different sovereigns reigned. These 
were essentially Christmas books, as were also an important series 
of lives of painters issued towards the close of the nineteenth century. 
Many of our English painters were represented in this issue, among 
them being Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and Constable. Although many of these books were 
used for Christmas, yet for their literary thoroughness they should 
find a place in every library of importance. With these artistic 
volumes there has also come the perfecting of the process in print- 
ing known as the three-colour process. Many beautiful specimens 
of artistic work have been reproduced from paintings by Mr. Morti- 
mer Menpes, Mrs. Allingham, and others; works with illustra- 
tions from this process and that of photogravure are the principal 
illustrated Christmas books now being issued. 

It is quite a question whether the taste of the public had not 
for some time been changing, and whether the age was not ripe for 
Christmas books of a more decided literary character. There had 
been steadily developing a desire for works of a lasting nature, and 
the times were propitious for the issue in a collected and dainty form 
of such standard authors as Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, the 
Brontés, Mrs. Gaskell, and other well-known writers. An 
increasing love for fiction stimulated the reissue of works by 
these authors. Sets of such books were being produced in a handy 
form well printed and illustrated, and suitable for binding in various 
styles. These make suitable Christmas presents, especially for 
the woman book-lover. 

The immense output of works of travel and sport, as well as 
those in general literature, affords suitable Christmas presents for 
people wishing for reading of a more solid character, especially as 
greater attention has been given by our publishers to the artistic 
side of their volumes. The present is a continuation of these 
recent times, and with it there exists an almost insatiable love 
of novelty and originality. The publisher, or author, who can 
originate some new way of producing that which is old but worth 
preserving, or who can give us what is entirely original either in 
form or illustration, will always find a public to whom he can appeal 
with confidence and success. 

JosEPH SHAYLOR. 
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We who have yielded to this charm are not unused to hear it 
called infatuation, and we do not mind. The speaker shows that 
he is talking without knowledge, but ignorance on such a subject 
is not offensive. If men and women did not criticise the tastes of 
their fellow-creatures unless they understood them, conversation 
would be more intelligent, no doubt, but much less amusing. It 
may be worth while, however, to explain where the fascination of 
orchids lies—or infatuation, if that term be preferred ; for there 
is keen and abiding pleasure to be found in it which persons of very 
modest income may enjoy if they can be tempted to look into the 
matter. Perhaps we orchidists incline to exaggerate the dulness 
of life for middle-aged folks who have no particular employment 
for their leisure. Ourselves initiated long ago, and constantly more 
absorbed, we feel a pity for those unacquainted with our delights, 
which perhaps they do not need ; and yet, is it possible to over- 
estimate the dreariness of an elderly Briton on a Sunday afternoon 
in winter, when the sky is lowering, the earth soppy, and he has 
dined at half-past one? But it is then that the enthusiast enjoys 
himself. The gardener is away! He can take things down for 
inspection with his own hands, can make changes and perform 
operations to which his courage would not be equal, perhaps, 
under the eye of that functionary. The shed is empty; he can 
spend happy hours in potting up the last importation. It may be 
said that anyone who has a greenhouse with a few undistinguished 
plants in it shares these joys. But such an observation betrays 
inexperience, The time is winter—none of your azaleas and 
pelargoniums call for attention then. They only ask to be let alone, 
and when you have cut out the ‘dead stuff’ and made the pots 
neat—uninviting duties at best—there is nothing more you can do 
till spring. With orchids it is very different. Even in the stove 
there are species always growing, and so, perhaps, wanting comfort 
of some sort. But the modest elderly Briton of whom I am 
thinking would favour Odontoglots and ‘cool orchids’ mostly, 
which never cease swelling and pushing roots. It is always desir- 
able to look over these. Insects come and go, mysterious as the 
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wind, wandering roots should be tucked in lest they get broken, 
this plant has been overlooked in watering, and that has become 
sodden. One notes the young growths starting, and in the late 
winter season one peers into the axils of the leaves seeking the 
tip of the flower spike just beginning to push. Verily, if a man 
be born with a taste for orchids, as is necessary, according to some, 
he is born under a lucky star—with a predisposition for those quiet 
pleasures which make happiness. 

There are men who have a dozen greenhouses and a dozen 
gardeners, yet keep this affection as single-hearted as though they 
themselves tended every plant; while, in fact, they very rarely 
touch one among the myriads. That such zealots exist I know, 
reckoning some among my acquaintance ; and I think their case 
is the strongest evidence of the fascination. Beauty alone is not 
a sufficient cause. We take leave to assume that orchids are the 
loveliest of created things. Clearly the making of them must have 
been one of the last efforts of the Creator. The first proposition 
will be warmly disputed, of course ; those who understand beauty 
are even rarer than those who understand orchids. But an 
ingenuous esthete, surveying samples of Jo Kalon, and weighing 
their merits thoughtfully, must give precedence, among all the 
various forms, to Odontoglossum crispum. Maiden’s face is not 
so pure, art not so graceful or so finished. Of such quality are the 
angels. Crispum, indeed, stands alone, but many compete with it 
in earthly loveliness, if we leave the ethereal aside. It would be 
easy to name a dozen—but that word ‘name’ raises a stumbling- 
block. We think of the flowers with rapture, but if anyone ask 
how they are called, ‘ chilled remembrance shudders o’er’ the ugly 
polysyllables. People seem to fancy that amateurs like these 
barbarous combinations of Greek and Latin. It is further proof 
of their inability to comprehend our taste. Just now I wished to 
name some species which, with careful limitation, might be classed 
with Odontoglossum crispum—itself a title fit for the Beast rather 
than the Beauty. But how can I hope that the reader will accept 
my word for the supreme elegance of a flower which is called Lycaste 
Skinneri alba or Cattleya intermedia virginalis? If he urged that 
plants so styled must needs be pernicious growths of gigantic 
stature, though we ridiculed him we should be obliged to admit 
that there was a certain air of probability about the notion. In 
the science as the practice of orchidology all is delightful, except 
the names. They are the drawback, providing mockery for the 
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vulgar, confusion for the sympathetic, and embarrassment even for 
the expert. , 

It is much too late to seek a remedy. The civilised world has 
accepted our guidance in this matter, and professors discourse 
upon Cattleyas and Oncidiums in every university from China to 
Peru. The savages employed to gather plants have learned to 
describe them in what they fondly suppose to be the white man’s 
language. Naked Dyaks in Borneo talk of Dendrobiums, and 
more naked Caribs on the Amazons recognise a Zygopetalum. 
The mischief covers an enormous space, and grows continually. 
There are not fewer than five thousand varieties and species of orchids 
in cultivation, not reckoning artificial hybrids, of course, and ten 
thousand more, at the very least, which, for one reason or another, 
are not grown. To rename even the families of these would be a 
tremendous work, and an international agreement would have to 
be obtained among the botanical savants of the universe—not a 
class remarkable for geniality or readiness to oblige, by all accounts. 
Sometimes, however, the task has to be essayed in a single case, 
where the old descriptive title was misleading on some point. But 
when that necessity arises the pundits do their best to find a new 
one equally long and stupid. Probably they have no choice, 
under the circumstances existing. But it would have been just 
as easy, at the beginning, to choose attractive words. The matter 
is by no means unimportant. In a report upon German education, 
published a year or two ago, the greater readiness of young people 
to undertake the study of botany there was attributed to the use 
of names and terms in the vernacular, which is carried to the 
utmost extent practicable. We may not be quite convinced that 
the Teutonic love of knowledge is a factor to be ignored, but most 
certainly the ponderous array of Latin and Greek in our own 
school-books deters British students. Instead of being encouraged, 
the vernacular is carefully suppressed—a child cannot read of 
buttercups except in Latin, nor of pinks except in Greek. It would 
be mighty difficult now to find English equivalents for scientific 
terms. They would have to be manufactured, and we have lost 
the knack of inventing words. But the necessity will have to be 
faced if botanical science is to spread among English youth. Perhaps 
the reader does not think that likely, whatever be done, and many 
agree with him. 

To return to our orchids. Dr. Lindley, who is more responsible 
for their abominable names than any other mortal, did diverge 
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into harmony and common sense sometimes—perhaps half a dozen. 
He knew a young lady called Ada. History tells nothing of her, 
not even her relations with the learned man; but in a happy 
moment he named a genus of orchid after her. Another time, 
perhaps, Dr. Lindley had been reading about the lovely daughters 
of Caius Lelius, earliest of Roman Bluestockings, and, carrying his 
enthusiasm to the laboratory, he christened a genus Laelia. Or, 
again, he invented the pleasing word Vanda ‘ out of his own head,’ 
so far as can be ascertained—proof that the worthy old savant 
could have produced more of the same sort had he chosen. But 
we have nearly reached the end of these; the rest seem to be 
devised as wholesome but needless exercises of memory. Of course, 
there was an object in view. It is claimed for these long combina- 
tions that they are descriptive, and therefore intelligible all the 
world over to those who know Greek and Latin. A Russian 
botanist, or a Peruvian, understands that Dendro-bion means 
something that lives on a tree, and Odonto-glosson something 
connected with teeth and tongue, though the conventional change 
of ‘on’ to ‘um’ may puzzle him somewhat. But so far as descrip- 
tion goes he is not advanced a jot. A plant living on a tree may 
belong to any one of a thousand species of orchids, or it may be a 
fern ; for the matter of that, a monkey lives on trees. And where 
are the teeth or tongue in an Odontoglossum ? It is a little ‘ pro- 
blem,’ such as they set in the ha’penny papers, which even a 
botanist professed cannot always solve, to show how the name is 
justified. But this is enough upon a painful theme, the single 
drawback to our enjoyment. 

As I have said, perhaps it is not supreme beauty which gives 
orchids their fascination. Evidence can be adduced on that point ; 
for if it be not actually indisputable that Odontoglossum crispum 
is the loveliest of all things, no judge would dispute that it is the 
loveliest of flowers. But this means the pure white form, such as 
Nature produced in her happiest mood, uncontaminated by mixture 
with any alien strain. And all men agreed upon that point thirty 
years ago. A scientific authority tells me that in youth he spent 
some time with Messrs. Low, the great importers of that era. As 
their crispums flowered, every one which had spots was removed, 
to be sold at a low price, proportionately to their number, size, 
and obtrusiveness ; those heavily ‘splashed’ with a dark colour 
would be almost given away. Only the virgin white were treasured. 
But all this is revolutionised. Large white crispums, of good 
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form, still have special value, but beside the spotted they are 
nought. It is these which run into figures too startling to be dis- 
closed. Credible rumour asserts that Mr. H. T. Pitt paid twelve 
hundred and fifty guineas for ‘ Persimmon’ two years ago ; certain 
it is that half the plant was offered to Messrs. Sander for a thousand. 
Rumour asserts, again, that the latter firm received two thousand 

ineas a few weeks afterwards from the same Mr. Pitt for 
‘Frederick Sander.’ The truth is known to very few, and they 
keep their counsel. But one could name scores of spotted crispums 
in England, France, and Belgium which are formally valued by 
experts at one to three thousand guineas ; and nobody has ventured 
to appraise Baron Schréder’s peerless ‘apiatum.’ That is the 
Cullinan of flowers. 

Their merit dwells in the size, arrangement, colour, and showi- 
ness of the blotches. Purity, which is the highest loveliness, 
does not count now in itself; it must be of supreme perfection to 
rank with a coloured form of the third class. Therefore I said that 
the beauty of the finest orchids does not suffice to explain their 
fascination ; for the spots are defects—the more of them, and the 
more conspicuous, the greater the degeneracy. They are caused 
by the introduction of inferior strains. Observant men suspected 
so much from the first ; now it is proved by experiment. Long ago 
they suggested that Odonts. Wilckeanum and Denisonie might 
probably be the offspring of crispum and luteo-purpureum, crossed 
in the wild state. The very first Odonto hybrids raised by M. Leroy, 
gardener to Baron Edmond de Rothschild, confirmed the theory. 
Other cases have been verified. Upon internal evidence, Od. 
Wattianum was pronounced a natural hybrid of the worthless 
Lindleyanum and the superb Harryanum, the sepals and petals 
taking after the first, but larger and of deeper colour ; the lip, with 
its purple dots on a white ground, and long triangle purple and 
white, after the second. Now the cross has been made both ways 
—that is, with the parents exchanged—and both produce varying 
forms of Wattianum. Adrianae was confidently pronounced a 
natural hybrid of crispum and Hunnewellianum many years before 
the fact was proved. But the demonstration that many plants 
which we reckon species are the result of accidental unions in the 
forests of South America opens up a series of embarrassing possi- 
bilities ; for man can perform that operation at will, choosing such 
species as he thinks likely to have the effect desired. What pre- 
vents him from raising artificially, in any number, even those 
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marvels which Nature, dependent on rare chance, supplies perhaps 
only once in a century ? Amateurs who have paid hundreds and 
thousands for a spotted crispum begin to ponder this question 
with growing anxiety. Those who have the finest examples may 
reasonably hope that the ‘slump’ will not come in their time, 
It is no single alliance which produced the elaborate and com- 
plicated pattern of their treasures, the strange mottlings of red and 
purple, cinnamon and chocolate. The work must have been effected 
by crosses and inter-crosses of endless complexity through un- 
limited time. Thoughtful ingenuity cannot yet even suggest how 
the most notable specimens came into being—what strange contacts 
produced them. Not for an indefinite number of years can science 
hope to discover, unless by accident, to what combinations they 
may be assigned. But these are the most remarkable and the 
costliest. Many a good fellow who has been carried by enthusiasm 
so far as to pay a hundred or two, which he could ill afford, for a 
spotted crispum has no such reason to feel confidence. The markings 
on his flower can be interpreted. It seems not improbable that at 
a second, or even the first attempt, the base plagiarist may succeed 
in turning out something like a facsimile. He works so quick, too, 
performing in a few years the operations over which Nature, in 
her leisurely way, spent ages. An incident at the Temple Show 
of 1903 proved the alarm to be not unreasonable. Among the 
orchids sent from Belgium was a ‘spotted Pescatorei’ of high 
class. The judges did not feel quite sure about it ; but time pressed. 
The exhibitor ranks among the first in his country. After a moment’s 
hesitation they awarded him a first-class certificate ; but, examining 
the plant at leisure afterwards, they found that it was certainly 
an artificial hybrid. The Belgian, summoned to explain, ingenu- 
ously confessed that he had raised it himself. Equally frank was 
his reply when asked how he could commit such a fraud: ‘I 
thought my hybrid would sell better as a natural variety!’ The 
honest man was not disappointed either, for some innocent Briton 
had given him three hundred guineas. Probably he claimed them 
back after the exposure. But when things have already reached 
the point that a nurseryman can imitate some natural eccentricity 
to the value of three hundred guineas, holders of the genuine article 
may well feel nervous. It is not yet fifteen years since M. Leroy 
flowered the very first Odontoglossum hybrid ever raised. If in 
that brief space unscrupulous ‘ growers’ have gone so far already, 
how long will the grandest specimens be safe? .., .... . 
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F But all this is part of the fascination. It tends to rouse interest 
and to keep it alive. No other class of plant is subject to * alarums 
and excursions’ of the sort. A few splashes of brown do not raise 
the value of a lily or an azalea from a shilling or less to a thousand 
guineas or more. In what other department is the collector pursued 
by hybridists, who threaten to reproduce his unique and priceless 
specimen by hundreds? There are high and mighty twaddlers 
who would have us despise the money question in dealing with 
art. Men of sense do not waste time in refuting them. While 
the price of paintings, antiquities, books, orchids, and such-like is 
ruled by fashion, mysterious and irresponsible, the purchase of 
them must always be something of a gamble, and thus it appeals 
to one of the strongest passions in human nature. For all the 
denudation of the forests which has been asserted for years back— 
truly enough, for that matter—imported crispums, not remarkable 
for size or vigour, still fetch a shilling or thereabouts at auctions 
Any single plant of these, on flowering, may prove to be worth 
a fortune. Most experts flatter themselves that they can distin- 
guish some at least of those which differ from the bulk. Asarule it 
is no more than a fond fancy. ‘ Persimmon,’ of which I spoke, was 
bought with eleven others, by a small dealer, as a speculation at 
eighteenpence apiece. He offered them all round at a moderate 
advance. Not till every amateur and nurseryman of his acquaint- 
ance had declined the bargain, did he make up his mind, in despair, 
to ‘grow them on.’ And ‘ Persimmon,’ sold for twelve hundred 
and fifty guineas, was the first that flowered. For his incom- 
parable ‘ Lady Jane’ Mr. J. W. Potter gave one shilling. Is there 
any form of gambling more attractive to the virtuous, such as grow 
orchids ? 

I have said that they were the last effort of the Creator. We 
do not concern ourselves with science for the most part. The 
genera and the species which savants contemplate with a rapture 
of bewilderment, perceiving structures unaccountable and anomalies 
beyond explanation, are seldom handsome or even conspicuous. 
If anyone ask about a plant he has heard of, the reply that it is 
‘botanical’ silences inquiry. That is a formula meaning that it 
has no interest for ordinary mortals. Of course, we know some- 
thing of our Darwin, and amuse the ladies by showing how Cata- 
setum shoots its pollen like a gun when you pull the trigger, or 
how an insect inevitably climbs out by a certain path when it 
tumbles into the labellum of Cycnoches. But few of us go much 
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beyond that sort of thing, I fancy ; it is the practical business, the 
culture, the treatment that gives the best possible results, which 
occupies our time. But very little science is needed to perceive 
that orchids must have come into the world when conditions with 
which we are familiar had already been established. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for many genera, perhaps for most, to fertilise 
their own seed. They are dependent upon insects, practically on 
winged insects, often of a very complicated structure. Darwin’s 
assertion that Angraecum sesquipedale of Madagascar—called 
Aeranthus sesquipedalis of late—must cease to multiply if a certain 
moth, never seen nor heard of, became extinct, was thought extra- 
vagant. The moth has not been discovered even now, but every 
one admits that it must exist and Darwin was right. Geologists 
assure us, however, that though Mayflies and beetles lived in the 
carboniferous era, bees and the like could not have appeared before 
the tertiary, when bushes had leaves and plants had some sort of 
flower ; and the complex forms necessary for the reproduction of 
so many orchids were still distant. Therefore this Order must have 
been one of the latest to appear. The same conclusion is reached 
by another path. Authorities do not quite agree upon the sequence 
of colours developed when the efflorescence of plants began to 
change from its original green. But all recognise that yellow, 
white, and red were well established before blue made its appear- 
ance. That is still, by very far, the least common of primary 
tints among flowers, though we might not suppose so when it 
abounds in our gardens. That is because men have been so eager 
to collect all the examples they found. Among orchids, however, 
blue is so extremely rare that of five thousand epiphytal varieties, 
say, in cultivation, not more than a dozen probably could be 
named ; if the genus Zygopetalum were excluded not more than 
six. In fact, putting this aside, there is only one common—Vanda 
caerulea, of which, indeed, the blue is still so undecided that three 
out of four can only be called bluish-white. Some say that the 
depth of colour depends upon the season, and a pale plant will 
flower blue when it has sun enough ; while a blue plant will flower 
pale when the spring has been more cloudy than usual. I have 
never been able to satisfy myself on this point by personal experi- 
ence, but it would seem that Vanda caerulea is much more commonly 
and deeply blue upon the Continent. However, the point is that 
this hue appears very rarely indeed among orchids, because, as we 
may conclude, sufficient time has not yet elapsed for its diffusion, 
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or, indeed, for its development, seeing how indistinct it is when 
present generally. Perhaps it should be added that there are 
several terrestrial orchids as blue as the sky. They are very 
very rarely seen in this country, and still more rarely live beyond 
the season. 

This is not wandering from our theme, for all that tends to 
distinguish orchids from other Orders of plant strengthens their 
fascination for the thoughtful ; also it is an attraction for million- 
aires—often the only one. I was showing once how poor men might 
grow orchids, and how desirable it is that they should take up the 
pursuit, when a leader of these gilded personages exclaimed : 
‘Then we shall have to give them up!’ He regretted the outburst 
evidently, but henceforward I knew the worth of that capitalist’s 
enthusiasm. He represents the vast majority of rich amateurs. 
Some there are most assuredly who love their orchids, but I acknow- 
ledge that their affection seems to me as curious as creditable. 
Of science they know nothing. They cannot have any interest 
in those myriads of plants, as individuals ; cannot tend nor even 
know them by sight, except one here and there. Those who can 
love an abstraction are necessarily few. To feel the charm of 
gardening in any department one must have a personal acquaint- 
ance with each object. Especially does this rule apply to orchids, 
which may suffer grave damage in a short time if some mischance 
be overlooked. Not that they are delicate—no plants will bear 
such ill-treatment or live in such unnatural conditions. But they 
will dwindle and cease to flower. In a rich man’s house there are 
or should be gardeners enough to watch every pot; ‘XL’ is 
sprayed at the first suspicion of an insect anywhere, regardless of 
cost ; everything is of the best. A poor man, whose single gardener 
does not profess to be an orchidist, probably has to work himself 
at supervision, if not always at hand-labour. But there lies 
happiness. 

The notion of a poor man growing orchids seems fantastic, but 
that is only because people are so ill-informed upon the subject. 
It appears to be accepted as a working rule by speculative builders 
that everyone able to pay more than £40 a year for a house in the 
suburbs wants a ‘ bit of glass.’ Too often the structures are utilised 
for cleaning knives and boots apparently, but the jerry-builder 
continues to provide them. And he must be presumed to under- 
stand the tastes and desires of his public. Suppose a man at 
£50 yearly rent, with one of these ramsbackle greenhouses thrown 
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in, should dream of filling it with cool orchids instead of pelargoniums 
and odds and ends, what would the eccentric fancy cost him? 
At Protheroe and Morris’s, without delay or difficulty, he could 
buy a hundred crispums and Pescatoreis, established plants, 
bearing, or certain to bear, good spikes, for £5. Another sovereign 
or two, judiciously expended, would provide him with a selection 
of Lycastes, Masdevallias, and others. For that expenditure of 
capital his little house would be full. Let us consider working 
expenses. In the first place he wants no gardener—a manual 
costing 3s. 6d. at the outside would tell him everything he needs 
to learn—so simple is the culture of these species. Peat used to 
be a serious item, for it must be of a certain quality ; but a Belgian 
philanthropist discovered some few years ago that leaf-mould is 
infinitely more suitable, and generously published the information. 
If made of oak leaves it is best, but our modest collector will do 
very well with the stuff commonly sold at 2s. the bag—enough to 
repot all his plants twice over when they need it. Sphagnum moss 
he can gather for himself on his Sunday stroll, if there be woods 
accessible in the neighbourhood. What other charge has to be 
met, saving the expense of keeping out the frost in winter and 
the sun in summer? I think of none, for he need not concern 
himself with insecticides—all his plants can be dipped in an hour, 
As for excluding the frost, it is much better, of course, to have 
pipes, and the firing apparatus, whatever it may be, outside the 
house ; but an oil lamp will do no harm, unless one of those old- 
fashioned winters should recur when the glass stands below freezing 
fora month onend. I am quite sure that itis not necessary, though 
desirable, to keep the temperature at a minimum of 45°, as we used 
to do, much more at 50°, as is the practice now. 

Further, it must be remembered that if our friend resolve to 
buy small unestablished crispums and Pescatoreis and ‘ grow them 
on,’ though he will pay perhaps twice as much for them, he may 
cherish a delightful hope that some, or one, may prove to be worth 
a hundred guineas—or a thousand, while he is about it. Such 
happy chances have befallen many a poor man. Meanwhile he 
has months or years of calm enjoyment, ministering to his pets 
before the flower spikes appear ; then weeks of rapturous suspense 
as ‘spots’ glimmer through the casing of the buds, still tightly 
folded. Will they be large enough, and arranged with such symmetry, 
as to win the plant a first-class certificate, a name, and a great 
price, or will they be mere dots without character? Not for many 
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days, perhaps, will he know. The latter issue is too probable, 
but at least the joys of hope have been his. 

And the pauper in his £50 hut can hybridise as well as the 
millionaire, or better. He may make his hundred guinea wonders 
for himself. If the propagation of Odontoglots be difficult 
and uncertain, it is not made a bit easier nor more assured by 
expensive contrivances and surroundings. Rather one may sus- 
pect that the operation succeeds more frequently in a rough place 
where the painter and the glazier are much wanted, than in a 
building all spick and span. And this is true of ordinary cultiva- 
tion. The late Mr. Smee, to whom we owe the record of so many 
curious experiments on orchids, housed his collection in sheds with 
walls of packing-cases, convinced that this airy fashion was more 
suitable than brick. I think I have mentioned that the first 
Odontoglossum hybrid flowered in 1890—only fifteen years ago. 
Before that event most growers had learned to accept it as a 
mysterious but unquestionable law that the genus could not be 
fertilised—regularly, at least. Efforts innumerable had failed ; 
Cattleyas, Cypripeds, Dendrobes might be artificially reproduced, 
but not Odontoglots. M. Leroy exploded this error, and now we 
are asking how it could be that experiments failed so long. Though 
the operation is very much more likely to be unsuccessful in the 
case of these plants, though much less seed germinates and of that 
much less thrives, in spite of all, Odontoglossum seedlings are 
numbered by hundreds of thousands at present in this country; 
perhaps there are more still in France and Belgium. Not many 
crosses have flowered yet—I think about a score—but they are all 
notable, some marvellous. A longer time is needed for these than 
for most to reach the blooming age; but in ten years hundreds 
of new Odontoglots will be added to the list. Worthy souls can 
still be found who protest against hybridisation. It does much 
harm, they say, and no good, confusing the evidence on which 
science depends, while the results are not so beautiful as those 
produced by Nature. We sympathise with these stubborn purists, 
but we do not argue with them. No injury can be done to science 
in this age of the world, when all facts relating to such varieties 
as the hybridiser would use are known and registered. As for the 
beauty of the products, everyone must judge for bimself, but the 
vast majority has pronounced. Hybridisation to me appears a 
semi-divine function, though performed by rather grimy mortals 
with a black ‘clay’ in their pockets probably, if not in their 
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mouths. It actually creates a new form of life, and one lovelier, 
more vigorous, than those from which it proceeded—for the hybrid 
always has a stronger constitution than its parents. This is a 
merit of the process which its enemies grudgingly acknowledge. 
But the interest of hybridisation stretches far beyond the super- 
ficial points I have dealt with. It suggests grave considerations 
which can only be hinted in an article which I have tried to make 
chatty and ‘popular.’ Such abnormal unions of species and even 
genera—not only unnatural but impossible, according to the 
recognised laws—have proved fruitful, that the science of orchido- 
logy is threatened with revolution. If the public cared to listen 
I might go into that hazardous subject one day. 

Meanwhile almost everyone who grows orchids, professional or 
amateur, is hybridising. On such a scale it is practised already 
that great dealers have reduced their importations of the natural 
species enormously, and one of them foresees the time when all 
the orchids he wants will be raised on the premises. To me that 
seems a pleasing fancy, though some of my friends regard it as an 
evil dream—as unsubstantial as other dreams, happily. There is 
much to be urged on either side, but it wouid be mostly technical ; 
and my space is full. 

FREDERICK Boyle. 














PLEVNA REVISITED, 


AND THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT THE VIDBRIDGE, 


DrcemBER 10, being the twenty-eighth anniversary of the most famous and 
most heroic of modern battles, the last sortie from Plevna, will recall to the memory 
of readers the stupendous struggle of nearly six months’ duration, the Siege of 
Plevna, which closed, grandly and tragically, in the lonely little house at the 
Vidbridge, at three o’clock in the afternoon of December 10, 1877. 

The account of a recent revisit to the Bulgarian townlet by the historian of 
the ‘ Defence of Plevna,’ Captain von Herbert, may therefore be deemed oppor- 
tune, more particularly as one of the combatants, Russia, has recently been engaged 
in warfare with another stubborn foe, and the second, Turkey, has been preparing 
to measure strength with her neighbour and former vassal, Bulgaria, for the last 
two years. 

Captain von Herbert not only is the historian of the defence of Plevna, but 
also was a participator in those stirring events, as a second lieutenant, then seven- 
teen years old, in the Turkish infantry. 

The younger generation cannot conceive the thrill which shook the whole 
newspaper-reading world when Osman Pasha thundered his imperious ‘ Thus 
far and no farther’ against Russia’s hosts from the green hills which surround 
the sleepy town; when attack after attack was repulsed, entailing losses in 
human life at which civilisation stood aghast (30,000 men, for instance, in the 
twenty-four hours of the third of the four great battles between noon of the 11th 
and noon of September 12); when the torrid summer heat changed to autumn 
storms, and the autumn storms to winter snows, and yet the ‘ lion of Plevna’ 
held out with his 40,000 starving men and their seventy guns against a quarter of 
a million and their 800 guns ; when, finally, the long drawn-out drama culminated 
in that intense tragedy known as the Last Sortie, which will live in the memory of 
mankind as long as history is written. 

By an accident the writer stood outside the little house at the Vidbridge when 
that final tragedy was enacted within. Since then the house has acquired the 
reputation of being haunted. Twenty-seven years later he stood agais before 
that deserted dwelling, and his impressions are recorded in the following pages. 


I am in Plevna once more, after an absence of twenty-seven years. 
This is classic ground. The soil is rich here, and well it might be 
so; for a hundred thousand warriors sleep their last sleep in the 
fields and the hills which surround the bright, pleasant little town ; 
and over their bodies grow maize and wheat, and the vine which 
has made famous the name ‘Pleven’ (as the Bulgarians call the 
town; ‘Plevna’ is the Turkish version) all over the Balkan 
Peninsula, 

A crawling train took me through the fertile plains to Plevna, 
52—2 
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It appeared almost like a sacrilege to approach the historic town 
in a modern saloon car. ‘All change here for Plevna’ is nearly 
as bad as ‘ All tickets for Jerusalem ’ on the Syrian railway. 

The moment you pass the picturesque village of Grivitza you 
see monuments to the fallen everywhere, from the large, pre- 
tentious chapel of the Roumanians on the summit of the Grivitza 
heights, to the plain white obelisk erected by some Russian regiment, 
There are over 300 of these monuments in the immediate surround- 
ings of Plevna. Some are erected on giant graves. The regiment 
Pensa lost, in the second of the four battles, 2,200 men out of 
3,000 in an attack lasting twenty minutes, and one of the four in- 
scriptions on the simple monument says : ‘Sacred to the memory of 
the regiment Pensa, which lies buried here.” At Gorni Dubnik, on 
the southern high road, where a desperate fight occurred between 
a Turkish outwork and a Russian assailing column, a tentacle 
of the ever-growing investing octopus, one memorial crowns a 
gigantic grave of three thousand bodies. 

The monuments are all consecrated to the dead Russians and 
the dead Roumanians, never to the dead Turks, who know not 
stone memorials, for their impecuniosity has uttered a peremptory 
veto, and there is also a religious objection to them. History is 
their indelible and supreme monument. ‘To the Greek is wealth, 
to the Circassian beauty, to the Frank learning; but to the Osmanli 
is majesty,’ says a Turkish proverb. 

Here in Plevna one realises the glorious dignity of silence, as 
practised by the Turk. The credit of the most famous, of the 
most sublimely heroic campaign of modern times is his; yet he 
never mentions it, either in writing or in speaking, either publicly 
or privately ; and his dead heroes rest in forgotten graves. 

The Bulgarians talk glibly of war with Turkey. Those who 
reside in Plevna, or who have visited Plevna, are not quite so 
fluent or quite so loud. Turkey is silent, but Plevna lives and 
speaks for her, whose power of recuperation, whose latent might 
and majesty, whose blows, hard, swift, sure, and cruel, have filled 
all thinking men of Western civilisation with admiration, almost 
with awe, for five centuries past. 

The town of Plevna is practically unchanged—that I maintain 
in spite of all that bragging Bulgarians led me to expect. A quarter 
of a century of national independence and European culture has 
passed by and left but the faintest traces. There are some new 
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buildings : the unpretending railway station, half-way between the 
town and the Vidbridge of immortal fame, with an open-air 
restaurant of a distinctly German type attached to it ; a hospital, 
consisting of a number of detached white houses.; the barracks of 
two infantry regiments, most modern and most uncompromisingly 
ugly ; a pretentious town hall, with a clock tower; a school of 
viticulture ; a score or so of private houses in the ordinary villa 
style. But the crooked, narrow, ill-paved streets; the quaint, 
shady lanes between orchards and kitchen gardens; the small 
shops open to the winds of heaven ; the tiny, one-storied Turkish 
houses, hidden discreetly in their leafy grounds; the Bulgarian 
dwellings, equally small, but a trifle more pretentious, abutting on 
the streets ; the wretched hovels of the gipsies ; the many buildings 
in desuetude and decay; the waste spaces full of evil-smelling 
rubbish ; the six or seven massive mosques (only one of which is 
used as a mosque now); the old Greek Church ; the pigstyes and 
fowl runs in the main thoroughfares; even the Turkish cafés chantant, 
modest and retiring : they are all here, remaining from the year of 
war. The very scavenger dogs are the same, of a breed unknown 
in England ; and the Tultchenitza brook flows still right through 
the streets, and serves, now as before, as natural drain. 

The ‘ Hotel Evropa’ is new, as hotel; but I fancy I recognise 
the house—once the workshop of a Turkish artificer in silver fili- 
gree, a craft which left Bulgaria when the Turks left it. They 
have simply added an upper story, and a wing in what was once 
the back garden. It is hardly an hotel in the European sense, 
merely a superficially glorified eastern khan. It is, however, the 
best of the town, and the people are extremely obliging. The 
sanitary arrangements are so primitive that it would be impossible 
for an Occidental lady to stay in the hotel. 

Strangers, however, are not unknown in Plevna. Austrian 
and German commercial travellers, mostly Jews, are constantly 
coming and going, sometimes also French, Swiss, Belgian, Russian 
business men, but never English. Russian, Roumanian, Austrian, 
German, French officers come in small parties to study the battle- 
fields and the old Turkish fortifications, which are piously pre- 
served by the Bulgarian Government. American officers have 
also been here. Before the Macedonian rebellion, a batch of young 
Turkish officers came annually to undergo a systematic course in 
military history, tactics, and fortification, and the Bulgarians— 
all honour to them for this—always behaved with the utmost 
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courtesy and readiness towards their former enemies and oppressors, 
Three years ago, two Japanese officers created a sensation by 
paying a ceremonial visit, in full uniform, to the officer commanding 
the garrison. British officers never come this way. I was the 
first. 

A visit to Plevna cannot be commended to the ordinary traveller 
with a small stock of linguistic knowledge. Nobody speaks English 
here. As in Roumania, British trade has left the country. Great 
Britain has not even a consul in Plevna, and I, a British subject 
and a British officer, had to apply to the Austrian Consul, when 
I required diplomatic assistance in a trifling matter. And, of course, 
the request which I would have addressed as a matter of right to 
a British agent, I had to solicit as a favour from the Austrian. It 
was readily granted, and red tape, the idol of the British official, 
did not appear to enter into the calculations of the courteous 
Viennese. 

Besides the German, Austrian, Servian, Roumanian, and 
Russian Consuls, there are a dozen men in Plevna who speak a 
little broken French, and a dozen others who speak a little broken 
German. But everybody speaks Turkish, which language, in 
spite of all that has happened, is still the French of the Orient, as 
Arabic is its Latin. Since my knowledge of Bulgarian is trifling, 
Turkish was also my means of communication. Even in the post 
office French and German are not spoken. The officers. speak 
Turkish, Roumanian, and Russian, but only a few French or 
German. 

The latest census has given the numbers of inhabitants of 
Plevna at 18,709. Turks, previous to 1877, estimated its popula- 
tion at 17,000, exclusive of the gipsies, who had then, and have 
now, a separate quarter, and whom the Turks hardly consider as 
human beings. I remember the gipsy Mahallah of Plevna perfectly 
well, as it was in 1877, and it was then at least twice as large as it 
is now. That means, that the town had 5,000 gipsies, and a total 
population of 22,000 in 1877. Like ail Bulgarian towns (excepting 
Sofia, Philippopolis, Varna, and Burgas) Plevna has become smaller 
since 1877. 

It has a weekly cattle, grain, and vegetable market, and is con- 
sidered the centre of the Bulgarian wine trade. At present two 
regiments of infantry (the 4th and the 11th) are stationed in the 
town. The latter has to its credit that which military experts 
consider the finest marching performance ever accomplished by 
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infantry: in the war of 1885 it made sixty-five miles, through 
slush and snow, in twenty-six hours. 

What can I say of Plevna that would not apply equally well 
to any other small Bulgarian town, Rustchuk, Shumla, Rasgrad, 
a score of others ? Itis picturesque, dirty, bright, amusing, poverty- 
stricken ; it has its fair quota of brand-new, expensive, useless, 
unpaid-for public buildings, and more than a fair share of hovels, 
the squalor of which defies description. 

But to me the town is sacred. I can find my way with ease 
through the maze of narrow, crooked streets. I recognise old 
friends among the houses, familiar landmarks, spots hallowed by 
a thousand memories, some pleasant, many terrible, by men and 
women that are dead, by friendships that are past and forgotten, 
by joys and hopes on which a quarter of a century has laid a heavy 
subduing hand, by all the horrors of the most horrible siege of 
modern times. Every heap of stones is, to me, pregnant with 
meaning, for it was once a house, struck by a shell and crumbling 
into ashapeless mass. At night the incessant bark of the scavenger 
dogs, let loose upon the town when the human population lies 
a-bed, so strange to the European on his first visit to the Orient, is 
perfectly familiar : as of yore, I should miss it, I should be unable 
to sleep if the dogs were silent. 

During my first walk, deep in thought, I took, mechanically, a 
short cut, which brought me to a standstill in a certain quiet 
corner, right in the centre of the town, where the garden lanes 
meet, and a little blind alley leads to an old wooden gate. Only 
the roofs of the houses are visible, for each stands in a dense maze 
of foliage. Well I remember this wooden gate: it leads to a low 
white house, which was the headquarters of Osman Pasha during 
the latter half of the campaign, and afterwards the residence of 
Czar Alexander the Second. How many thousands of orderlies, 
messengers, officers have trod that path during those terrible 
months! From this house the telegraph wire led to each redoubt, 
to each point in the circle of defences, and from his plain, white- 
washed office the grave, bearded man with the keen Arab face con- 
ducted the campaign which has made his name famous for all time 
to come. The house is unaltered. Recently it was for sale, and 
the Bulgarian Government bought it with the intention of trans- 
forming it into a museum. At present the windows are shuttered. 

Another friend among the houses I discovered ; a small, villa- 
like building, which was at the time an innovation, and a pride of 
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the town. Here dwelt a Turkish surgeon from Sofia, and the 
house was a hospital for desperate cases. (Towards the end every 
house was a hospital, and wounded men crawled into pigstyes and 
dog-kennels to die.) Here dwelt also the surgeon’s daughter, 
named Djémilé, a pretty, merry-eyed maiden of sixteen, whom I 
loved, or thought I loved, with passionate intensity. 

I stand before the house on a dark stormy night in the early 
autumn of the year 1904, as I used to stand there many a night 
lighted by the glare of burning villages and homesteads, streaked 
by the vivid trail of shells, in the year 1877. A quarter of a century 
—but, oh ! the difference to me! She was killed by a shell splinter 
in the last sortie, and lies in an unmarked grave on the Vidplain. 
I have learnt and have suffered, and have come to the conclusion 
that love is a pastime for fools and weaklings, utterly unworthy to 
form either the diversion or the serious occupation of an intellectual 
man in this the twentieth century. I wonder: Would I think so 
had she lived? The curs are in the next street, and bark an 
answer which sounds ominously like ‘ Ay, ay!’ 

And yet another friend: A mosque, bare and ugly, like a jail, 
except for the slender minaret. Osman utilised it as a store for 
ammunition. There used to stand a Circassian sentry, a giant, 
with a villainous, bearded face, hugging a Winchester repeating 
carbine in his long, ape-like arms. How many scores of times had 
I to give him the countersign in response to his challenge! These 
Circassians, originally irregular cavalry, had been dismounted, 
and their horses used for the more important transport work ; 
but as infantry they were worthless, and the regular soldiers would 
not associate with them in redoubts and camps; so they were 
employed exclusively as guards. Now there stands a short, squat 
Bulgarian in a dirty white tunic, a Mannlicher rifle on his shoulder. 
The Bulgarians, too, use the mosque as a magazine. And yet 
another mosque, now a melancholy ruin, from which I used to 
draw the boots and blankets for my company. And a tiny, discreet 
café with iron-barred windows—opposite is now the modern town 
hall—where beautiful girls from the Caucasus sang and danced 
with Eastern grace. It is still a café chantant, but vulgar creatures 
from Hungaria and Roumania, with raucous voices and offensive 

gestures, are the attraction. And in the little public garden, 
where once gipsies gave voluptuous performances, the band of the 
llth Regiment of Infantry played, on the Sunday evening on 
which I made my re-entry into the town, the prelude to the third 
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act of Lohengrin, and played it remarkably well too, with splendid 
dash and a fine volume of sound. 

I made the round of the fortification twice, once in company of 
an officer of the 11th Regiment, once alone—that is, alone with the 
driver of my rickety vehicle, a gipsy, who spoke no language 
known to human beings, and seemed astonished and hurt because 
I did not beat or kick him when he had taken me the wrong way. 
Memories crowded around me fast and furious. I was in cloud- 
land. I was again a callow, ambitious youngster of seventeen 
summers, and my companions were brown-skinned, lustrous-eyed 
Tartar warriors, starving and uncomplaining. 

On the day after my arrival I walked alone on the historic 
high road to the Vidbridge. This was the way of the remnants of 
Osman’s forces to the last sortie which has justly been called ‘ the 
Suicide of an Army.’ The vine, used towards the end as firewood, 
after having been protected for five months, has grown again, and 
the slopes are pretty and peaceful in the autumn sun. When 
once the railway station, the one innovation, the one jarring note, 
is left behind, nothing disturbs the illusion that a quarter of a 
century has been utterly effaced. The high road is as dusty and 
ill-kept as of yore. I meet but one wayfarer, a long-legged gipsy 
mounted on a patient ass. When he has passed me and given 
me a cheerful greeting in Turkish : ‘ Sabahiniz hair ola, efendim ’"— 
‘Good day to you, sir ’°—I am alone with the birds and my thoughts. 

And here, at length, is the house—famous all over the Balkan 
Peninsula—to which Osman, wounded, was carried in the last 
sortie, and whence, heart-broken, he gave the order ‘ Cease fire,’ 
which ended the Plevna campaign. The house is empty and 
shuttered, and has been so since that dread event. Foritis haunted, 
and at night the townspeople dislike to pass near it. There dwells, 
so the legend says, the spirit of the Ottoman Empire, in solitude 
and somnolence, an accursed spirit, say the Bulgarians, a great 
and blessed and benignant spirit, say the Turks. And one of these 
days, so say the latter, he will awake and rouse himself, and will 
restore the ancient glory of the Prophet’s empire on earth, and 
reconquer all the lost provinces, Bulgaria, and Roumania, and 
Servia, and Greece, and—who knows ?—perchance even Hungary, 
right to the gates of Vienna. It is all written in the book of fate, 
against which there is no appeal, resistance to which avails not, 
and it will come to pass in the Lord’s own time. 

The house is a long, low, one-steried building, with poplars in 
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front, and dense foliage beside and behind. With the exception 
of a ruined gipsy hovel on the opposite side of the road, there is no 
token of human habitation so far as eyes can travel. Behind me, 
the town, three miles away, is hidden by the vineyards ; in front is 
the sluggish river Vid and the historic bridge ; beyond, the gently 
rising plain, the scene of the last sortie ; on the horizon, the hills 
which were the redoubts and encampments of the investing Russian 
circle. No human being is visible. A sharp wind comes from the 
south where the Balkans show faintly on the sky line, sombre, 
pregnant with meaning ; for once they spelt hope and rescue and 
freedom, when Mehemed Ali was there, the clever German Rene- 
gade, with his army of relief, and Baker Pasha, the daring English- 
man. But Gourko barred the road; hope came to nought, and 
freedom was but an idle, vanishing dream. 

At present the Balkans spell rain ; for clouds arise and obscure 
them gradually. I used to be weatherwise in this part of the 
world. In two hours we shall have a heavy downpour. I utilise 
the respite by an excursion across the bridge to the plain beyond, 
and sadness is on me with a heavy hand. I know every inch of 
this ground. Here a whole division marched cheerfully to certain 
death, and the feet kept step to the lips which murmured the 
Arabic prayer: ‘ Bismillah Rahmin Rahamin ’—‘ In the name of 
God the Merciful, the Compassionate.’ 

The rain comes on before I expect it, and I take shelter in a 
tiny shed in which the labourers keep their tools during harvest 
time. It rains in torrents, and the wind blows with maddened 
fury. When the clouds are past and the southern sky becomes 
blue again, I make my way back to the haunted house. The Vid 
has meanwhile become a broad, roaring river, proclaiming its own 
ephemeral importance; and Osman’s calvary looks more than 
ever like a haunted house, with its background of tempest-torn 
clouds and the roadway transformed into a muddy stream. 

An accident brought me to the house in the last battle, while 
Osman was inside, racked by physical pain and mental anguish. 
It was towards the close of an overcast winter’s day, with slush on 
the ground and snow in the heavens, and a faint glow was in the 
western sky. As I gaze and dream and remember, the west lights 
up in yellow and orange and lustrous green, and the dying day 
hallows the haunted house of the Vidbridge. 

W. V. HEeRBert. 
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I HAD an experience the other day, very disagreeable but most 
wholesome, which held up for a moment a mirror to my life and 
character. I suppose that, at least once in his life, everyone has 
known what it is, in some corridor or stairway, to see a figure 
advancing towards him, and then to discover with a shock of sur- 
prise that he has been advancing to a mirror, and that the stranger 
is himself. This happened to me some short while ago, and I was 
by no means favourably impressed by what I saw! 

Well, the other day I was conducting an argument with an 
irascible man. His temper suddenly boiled over, and he said 
several personal things to me, of which I did not at once recognise 
the truth; but I have since considered the criticisms, and have 
decided that they are mainly true, heightened perhaps by a little 
tinge of temper. 

I am sorry my friend said the things, because it is difficult to 
meet, on cordial terms, a man whom one knows to hold an unfavour- 
able opinion of oneself. But in one way I am glad he said them, 
because I do not think I could in any other way have discerned 
the truth. If a friend had said them without anger, he would no 
doubt have so gilded the pill that it would have seemed rather a 
precious ornament than a bitter remedy. 

I will not here say in detail what my friend accused me of, but 
it amounted to a charge of egotism; and as egotism is a common 
fault, and particularly common with lonely and unmarried men, 
I will make no excuse for propounding a few considerations on the 
point, and how it may perhaps be cured, or if not cured, at least 
modified. 

I suppose that the egotist is the man who regards the world as 
a setting for himself, as opposed to the man who realises that he is 
a small unit in a gigantic system. The characteristic of the egotist 
is to consider himself of too great importance, while the danger 
of the non-egotist is not sufficiently to realise his significance. 
Egotism is the natural temptation of all those whose individuality 
is strong; the man of intense desires, of acute perceptions, of 
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vigorous preferences, of eager temperament, is in danger of trying 
to construct his life too sedulously on his own lines ; and yet these 
are the very people who help other people most, and in whom the 
hope of the race lies. Meek, humble, timid persons, who accept things 
as they are, who tread in beaten paths, who are easily persuaded, 
who are cautious, prudent and submissive, leave things very much 
as they find them. I need make no attempt at indicating the line 
that such people ought to follow, because it is unhappily certain 
that they will follow the line of least resistance, and that they have 
no more power of initiative than the bricks of a wall or the waters 
of a stream. The following considerations will be addressed to 
people of a certain vividness of nature, who have strong impulses, 
fervent convictions, vigorous desires. I shall try to suggest a species 
of discipline that can be practised by such persons, a line that they 
can follow, in order that they may aim at, and perhaps attain, a due 
subordination and co-ordination of themselves and their tem- 
peraments. 

To treat of intellectual egotism first, the danger that besets 
such people as I have described is a want of sympathy with other 
points of view, and the first thing that such natures must aim at 
is the getting rid of what I will call the sectarian spirit. We ought 
tw realise that intellectual truth is not the property of any creed 
or school or nation ; the whole lesson of history is the lesson of the 
danger of affirmation. The great difference between the modern 
and the ancient world is the growth of the scientific spirit, and the 
meaning and value of evidence. There are many kinds of cer- 
tainties. There is the absolute scientific certainty of such pro- 
positions as that two and two make four, and cannot possibly make 
five. This is of course only the principle that two and two cannot 
be said to make four, but that they are four, and that 2 + 2 and 4 
are only different ways of describing the same phenomenon. Then 
there come the lesser certainties, that is to say, the certainties 
that justify practical action. A man who is aware that he has 
twenty thousand pounds in the hands of trustees, whose duty it is 
to pay him the interest, is justified in spending a certain income ; 
but he cannot be said to know at any moment that the capital 
is there, because the trustees may have absconded with the money, 
and the man may not have been informed of the fact. The danger 
of the egotist is that he is apt to regard as scientific certainties 
what are only relative certainties ; and the first step towards the 
tolerant attitude is to get rid of these prejudices as far as possible, 
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and to perceive that the first duty of the philosopher is not to deal 
in assumptions, but to realise that other people’s regions of what 
may be called practical certainties—that is to say, the assurances 
which justify practical action—may be both smaller or even larger 
than his own. The first duty then of the man of vivid nature is to 
fight resolutely against the sin of impatience. He must realise that 
some people may regard as a certainty what is to him a questionable 
opinion, and that his business is not the destruction of the certainties 
of others, but the defining the limits of his own. The sympathy 
that can be practised intellectually is the resolute attempt to 
enter into the position of others. The temptation to argue with 
people of convinced views should be resolutely resisted ; argument 
only strengthens and fortifies the convictions of opponents, and 
I can honestly say that I have never yet met a man of strong 
intellectual fibre who was ever converted by argument. Yet I am 
sure that itis a duty for all of us to aim at a just appreciation of 
various points of view, and that we ought to try to understand others 
rather than to persuade them. 

So far I have been speaking of the intellectual region, and I 
would sum it up by saying that I think that the duty of every 
thoughtful person, who desires to avoid egotism in the intellectual 
region, is to cultivate what may be called the scientific, or even the 
sceptical spirit, to weigh evidence, and not to form conclusions 
without evidence. Thus one avoids the dangers of egotism best, 
because egotism is the frame of mind of the man who says credo 
quia credo. Whereas the aim of the philosopher should be to take 
nothing for granted, and to be ready to give up personal preferences 
in the light of truth. In dealing with others in the intellectual 
region, the object should be not to convince, but to get people to 
state their own views, and to realise that unless a man converts 
himself, no one else can; the method therefore should be not to 
attack conclusions, but to ask patiently for the evidence upon 
which those conclusions are based. 

But there is a danger in lingering too long in the intellectual 
regions ; the other regions of the human spirit may be called the 
esthetic and the mystical regions. To take the esthetic region next, 
the duty of the philosopher is to realise at the outset that the percep- 
tion of beauty is essentially an individual thing, and that the canons 
of what are called good taste are of all things the most shifting. In 
this region the danger of dogmatism is very great, because the 
more that a man indulges the rapturous perception of the beauty 
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that appeals to himself, the more likely he is to believe that there 
is no beauty outside of his own perceptions. The duty of a man 
who wishes to avoid egotism in this region is to try and recognise 
faithful conception and firm execution everywhere ; to realise that 
half, and more than half, of the beauty of everything is the beauty 
of age, remoteness, and association. There is no temptation so 
strong for the esthetic nature, as to deride and contemn the beauty 
of the art that we have just outgrown. To take a simple case. 
The Early Victorian upholsterers derided the stiffness and austerity 
of Queen Anne furniture, and the public genuinely admired the 
florid and rococo forms of Early Victorian art. A generation passed, 
and Early Victorian art was relentlessly derided, while the Queen 
Anne furniture was reinstalled. Now there are signs of a grow- 
ing tolerance among connoisseurs of the Early Victorian taste 
again. The truth is that there is no absolute beauty in either ; 
that the thing to aim at is progress and development in art, and that 
probably the most dangerous and decadent sign of all is the reverting 
to the beauty of a previous age rather than striking out a new 
line of our own. The aim then of the man who would avoid #s- 
thetic egotism should be, not to lay down canons of what is or 
what is not good art, but to try to recognise, as I have said, faithful 
conception and firm execution wherever he can discern it; and, 
for himself, to express as vividly as he can his own keenest and 
acutest perceptions of beauty. The only beauty that is worth 
anything is the beauty perceived in sincerity, and here again the 
secret lies in resolutely abstaining from laying down laws, from 
judging, from condemning. The victory always remains with 
those who admire rather than with those who deride, and the 
power of appreciating is worth any amount of the power of 
despising. 

And now we pass to the third and most intangible region of the 
spirit, the region that I will call the mystical region. This is in a 
sense akin to the esthetic region, because it partly consists in 
the appreciation of beauty in ethical things. Here the danger of 
the vivid personality is to let his preferences be his guide, and to 
contemn certain types of character, certain qualities, certain modes 
of thought, certain points of view. Here again one’s duty is 
plain. It is the resolute avoidance of the critical attitude, the 
attempt to disentangle the golden thread, the nobility, the purity, 
the strength, the intensity, that may underlie characters and views 
that_do not superficially appeal to oneself. The philosopher need 
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not seek the society of uncongenial persons: such a practice is a 
useless expenditure of time and energy; but no one can avoid a 
certain contact with dissimilar natures, and the aim of the philo- 
sopher must be to try and do sympathetic justice to them, to seek 
earnestly for points of contact, rather than to attempt to emphasise 
differences. For instance, if the philosopher is thrown into the 
society of a man who can talk nothing but motor jargon or golfing 
shop—I select the instances of the conversation that is personally 
to me the dreariest—he need not attempt to talk of golf or motors, 
and he is equally bound not to discourse of his own chosen intel- 
lectual interests ; but he ought to endeavour to find a common 
region, in which he can meet the golfer or the motorist without 
mutual dreariness. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I have drifted out of the mystical 
region, but it is not so, for the relations of human beings with 
each other appear to me to belong to this region. The strange 
affinities and hostilities of temperament, the inexplicable and 
undeniable thing called charm, the attraction and repulsion of 
character—all this is in the mystical region of the spirit, the region 
of intuition and instinct, which is a far stronger, more vital, and more 
general region than the intellectual or the artistic. And further, 
there comes the deepest intuition of all, the relation of the human 
spirit to its Maker, its originating cause. Whether this relation 
can be a direct one is a matter for each person to decide from his 
own experience ; but perhaps the only two things of which a human 
being can be said to be absolutely conscious are his own identity, 
and the existence of a controlling Power outside of him. And 
here lies the deepest danger of all, that a man should attempt 
to limit or define his conception of the Power that originated him, 
by his own preferences. The deepest mystery of all lies in the 
conviction, which seems to be inextricably rooted in the human 
spirit, namely, the instinct to distinguish between the impulses 
which we believe emanate from God, and the impulses which we 
believe emanate from ourselves. It is incontestable that the 
greater part of the human race have the instinct that in following 
beneficent, unselfish, noble impulses they are following the will 
of their Maker ; but that in yielding to cruel, sensual, low impulses 
they are acting contrary to the will of the Creator. And this 
intuition is one which many of us do not doubt, though it is a 
principle which cannot be scientifically proved. Indeed, it is 
incontestable that though we believe the will of God to be on the 
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side of what is good, yet He puts many obstacles, or permits them 
to be put, in the way of the man who desires to act rightly. 

The only way I believe in this last region in which we can hope 
to improve, to win victories, is the way of a quiet and sincere 
submission. It is easy to submit to the Will of God when it sends 
us joy and peace, when it makes us courageous, high-hearted and 
just. The difficulty is to acquiesce when He sends us adversity, 
ill-health, suffering ; when He permits us to sin, or if that is a faith- 
less phrase, does not grant us strength to resist. But we must 
try to be patient, we must try to interpret the value of suffering, 
the meaning of failure, the significance of shame. Perhaps it may 
be urged that this too is a temptation of egotism in another guise, 
and that we grow thus to conceive of ourselves as filling too large a 
space in the mind of God. But unless we do this, we can only 
conceive of ourselves as the victims of God’s inattention or neglect, 
which is a wholly despairing thought. 

In one sense we must be egotistic, if self-knowledge is egotism. 
We must try to take the measure of our faculties, and we must 
try to use them. But while we must wisely humiliate ourselves 
before the majesty of God, the vast and profound scheme of the 
Universe, we must at the same time believe that we have our place 
and our work; that God did indeed purposely set us where we 
find ourselves ; and that among the complicated difficulties of sense, 
of temptation, of unhappiness, of failure, we must try to fix our 
eyes humbly and faithfully upon the best, and seek to be worthy 
of it. We must try not to be self-sufficient, but to be humble and 
yet diligent. 

I do not think that we practise this simple resignation often 
enough ; it is astonishing how the act of placing our own will as far 
as possible in unison with the Will of God restores our tranquil- 
lity. 

It was only a short time ago that I was walking alone among 
fields and villages. It was one of those languid days of early 
spring, when the frame and the mind alike seem unstrung and list- 
less. The orchards were white with flower, and the hedges were 
breaking into fresh green. I had just returned to my work after 
a brief and delightful holiday, and was overshadowed with the vague 
depression that the resumption of work tends to bring to anxious 
minds. I entered a little ancient church that stood open; it was 
full of sunlight and had been tenderly decked with an abundance 
of spring flowers. If I had been glad at heart it would have seemed 
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a sweet place, full of peace and beautiful mysteries. But it had 
no voice, no message for me. I was overshadowed too by a sad 
anxiety about one whom I loved, who was acting perversely and 
unworthily. There came into my mind a sudden gracious thought 
to commit myself to the heart of God, not to disguise my weakness 
and anxiety, not to ask that the load should be lightened, but that 
I might endure His will to the uttermost. 

In a moment came the strength I sought; no lightening of the 
load, but a deeper serenity, a desire to bear it faithfully. The 
very fragrance of the flowers seemed to mingle like a sweet incense 
with my vow. The old walls whispered of patience and hope. Ido 
not know where the peace that then settled upon me came from, 
but not, it seemed, out of the slender resources of my own vexed 
spirit. 

But after all the wonder is, in this mysterious world, not that 
there is so much egotism abroad, but that there is so little! Con- 
sidering the narrow space, the little cage of bones and skin, in 
which our spirit is confined, like a fluttering bird, it often astonished 
me to find how much of how many people’s thoughts is not given 
to themselves, but to their work, their friends, their families. 

The simplest and most practical cure for egotism, after all, is 
resolutely to suppress public manifestations of it; and it is best to 
overcome it as a matter of good manners rather than as a matter 
of religious principle. One does not want people to be impersonal ; 
all one desires to feel is that their interest and sympathy is not, so 
to speak, tethered by the leg, and only able to hobble in a small 
and trodden circle. One does not want people to suppress their 
personality, but to be ready to compare it with the personalities 
of others, rather than to refer other personalities to the standard 
of their own ; to be generous and expansive, if possible, and if that 
is not possible, or not easy, to be prepared, at least, to take such 
deliberate steps as all can take, in the right direction. We can all 
force ourselves to express interest in the tastes and idiosyncrasies 
of others, we can ask questions, we can cultivate relations. The 
one way in which we can all of us improve is to commit ourselves 
to a course of action from which we shall be ashamed to draw 
back. Many people who would otherwise drift into self-regarding 
ways do this when they marry. They may marry for egotistical 
reasons; but once inside the fence, affection and duty and the 
amazing experience of having children of their own give them 
the stimulus they need. But even the most helpless celibate has 
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only to embark upon relations with others to find them multiply 
and increase. After all, egotism has little to do with the forming 
or holding of strong opinions, or even with the intentness with which 
we pursue our aims. The dog is the intentest of all animals, and 
throws himself most eagerly into his pursuits, but he is also the least 
egotistical and the most sympathetic of creatures. It resides more in 
a kind of proud isolation, in a species of contempt for the opinions and 
aims of others. It is not, as a rule, the most successful men who are 
the most egotistical. The most uncompromising egotist I knowis a 
would-be literary man, who has the most pathetic belief in the interest 
and significance of his own very halting performances, a belief which 
no amount of rejection or indifference can shake, and who has 
hardly a good word for the books of other writers. I have some- 
times thought that it is in his case a species of mental disease, 
because he is an acute critic of all work except his own. Doctors 
will indeed tell one that transcendent egotism is very nearly allied 
to insanity ; but in ordinary cases a little common sense and a little 
courtesy will soon suppress the manifestations of the tendency, 
if a man can only realise that th. torming of decided opinions 
is the cheapest luxury in the world, while a licence to express 
them uncompromisingly is one of the most expensive. Perhaps 
the hardest kind of egotism to cure is the egotism that is combined 
with a deferential courtesy. and the power of displaying a superficial 
sympathy, because an egotist of this type so seldom encounters any 
checks which would convince him of his fault. Such people, if they 
have natural ability, often achieve great success, because they pursue 
their own ambitions with relentless perseverance, and have the 
tact to do it without appearing to interfere with the designs of 
others. They bide their time; they are all consideration and 
delicacy ; they are never importunate or tiresome; if they fail, 
they accept the failure as though it were a piece of undeserved 
good fortune ; they never have a grievance ; they simply wipe up 
the spilt milk, and say no more about it; baffled at one point, 
they go quietly round the corner, and continue their quest. They 
never for a moment really consider anyone’s interests except their 
own; even their generous impulses are deliberately calculated for 
the sake of the artistic effect. Such people make it hard to believe 
in disinterested virtue ; yet they join with the meek in inheriting 
the earth, and their prosperity seems the sign of Divine approval. 
But apart from the definite steps that the ordinary, moderately 
interesting, moderately successful man may take in the direction 
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of a cure for egotism, the best cure, after all, for all faults is a 
humble desire to be different. That is the most transforming 
power in the world ; we may fail a thousand times, but as long as 
we are ashamed of our failure, as long as we do not helplessly 
acquiesce, as long as we do not try to console ourselves for it by a 
careful parade of our other virtues, we are in the pilgrim’s road. 
It is a childish fault, after all. I watched to-day a party of children 
at play. One detestable little boy, the clumsiest and most incapable 
of the party, spent the whole time in climbing up a step and jumping 
from it, while he entreated all the others to see how far he could 
project himself. There was not a child there who could not have 
jumped twice as far, but they were angelically patient and sym- 
pathetic with the odious little wretch. It seemed to me a sad, 
small parable of what we so many of us are engaged all our lives 
longin doing. The child had no eyes for and no thoughts of the rest ; 
he simply reiterated his ridiculous performance and claimed admira- 
tion. There came into my mind that exquisite and beautiful 
ode, the work too, strange to say, of a transcendent egotist, Coventry 
Patmore, and the prayer he made: 

Ah, when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 

Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 


Thou’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’ 


This is where we may leave our problem ; leave it, that is to 
say, if we have faithfully struggled with it, if we have tried to 
amend ourselves and to encourage others ; if we have done all this, 
and reached a point beyond which progress seems impossible. 
But we must not fling our problems and perplexities, as we are 
apt to do, upon the knees of God, the very instant they begin to 
bewilder us, as children bring a tangled skein, or a toy bent crooked, 
to a nurse. We must not, I say; and yet, after all, I am not sure 
that it is not the best and simplest way of all! 
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Ir so happened that George Dickenson missed the express to the 
North by a few minutes. Fog had delayed his arrival at Paddington 
half an hour, and made a quick drive across London impossible. 

‘The next train, which stops at all stations this side o’ Rugby, 
don’t leave till three-ten,’ volunteered the sympathising porter. 
Dickenson, anathematising the English climate generally, and 
fogs in particular, deposited guns and bags in the cloak-room, and 
decided on a stroll before lunch. ‘One must get rid of the time 
somehow,’ he told himself. 

Possibly there is no so dreary a thoroughfare in all the metro- 
polis as the Euston Road, seen in the gloom of a foggy December 
morning. So, at least, said Dickenson to himself, as he reached 
that artery of London, and gazed at the mud-coloured houses 
with their untidy gardens stretching to the pavement. Gloom, 
and a poverty that may mean privation, genteelly covered by a 
respectable address, stared at him from each dingy dwelling-house 
and small hotel. 

At St. Pancras Church the abrupt stoppage of a four-wheeler 
arrested his attention. The couple who alighted from it ran 
quickly up the steps and disappeared through the leathern inner 
doors of the building. As the doors swung to behind the man and 
woman, a passing cabman challenged the driver of the stationary 
four-wheeler with a derisive ‘ What cher, Bill? Are yer white 
gloves gone to the wash and yer rosette up the spout, eh ?’ 

*Garn,’ was the retort, with a knowing wink ; ‘ we don’t want 
’em for specials, ’t ain’t likely. But it’s five bob and a drop o’ 
tiddly hot if the job’s fixed up afore pa gits here.’ 

Dickenson, with the aroused curiosity of a man on whose hands 
time 1s hanging heavily, wondered if marriage by licence differed 
in any way from the ordinary ceremony. He walked up the steps 
into the church. Within the building the gloom of the street 
was trebled. In the centre of the roof a small gas-sun, but partly 
turned up, served as sole illuminant; and Dickenson, from his seat 
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in the end pew, could hardly distinguish the figures kneeling at the 
altar. 

The ceremony was of the briefest. 

As the couple came down the aisle he noticed that the lady 
was very young and fairly pretty, but bore on her face the look 
of a child who has done a wrong and fears detection. So interested 
was he in the lady’s face that not till the pair had all but passed 
did it occur to him to take note of the bridegroom. He started 
—then looked again. ‘Yes, I am certain,’ he said, under his 
breath; ‘it’s that blackguard, Sir Harry Dunwell, the chap who 
left Cambridge under a cloud—shady money transactions; I 
thought he had cleared out of England for good. I pity the poor 
girl!’ Mechanically he followed the couple out of the church 
and watched the four-wheeler disappear into the thickening fog. 
A sense of depression, not wholly attributable to climatic influ- 
ences, possessed him ; he felt chilled and uneasy. Such a marriage, 
under such conditions, gave little promise of good. He decided 
on an early lunch, and to spend the rest of the time of waiting by 
the dining-room fire. But all through lunch, and over the fire, 
and in the train going North, do what he would, he found it im- 
possible to drive from his mind the remembrance of the girl’s 
frightened face; and it was not till he began cleanly killing snipe 
on a friend’s shoot the next morning that the matter passed from 
his memory. 


In the next ten years Dickenson visited all the remoter districts 
of the British Isles in pursuit of his favourite sport. The months 
in which wildfowl shooting was impossible were made tolerable 
by the search for the shoot of the next season. One morning, 
seated in his club in Pall Mall, scanning, as was his custom, the sport 
advertisements of the ‘ Field,’ his ey fell on the following lines : 

‘ Eastern Gounties. To let by month, or for remainder of season, 
550 acres of snipe and wildfowl shooting, to include woodcock, 
rabbits, and a few wild pheasants, Estate undrained and mostly 
out of cultivation. Apply to Balls & Underwood, King Street, 
St. James’s.’ 

‘ That will suit me to a tick,’ he exclaimed, throwing down the 
paper. ‘By Jove, Pll look this up at once.’ And in another ten 
minutes he was going through the details with the agent. 

‘I don’t know much about the shoot, sir,’ said the man, anxious 
to satisfy his well-known client. ‘It only came into our hands 
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the other day. No proper record of bag kept. Ah!’ as he again 
scanned the register, ‘it belongs to a lady—that accounts for that. 
Last year I see gent killed seventy-five snipe, &c. ; don’t say how 
long he took doing it, or what the &c. was. Within five miles 
of Sutton station and thirty miles of Norwich. The lady is a Miss 
Courtley, and she wants sixty pounds for the season.’ 

‘Bid her twenty for a month, and drop me a line, and I will 
run down and walk over the shoot. Say I want the option of 
staying on if it’s any good. The keeper must meet me at the 
station, and take me over the ground. What’s the name of the 
place ? Duck’s Hall—sounds all right. Good morning.’ 

‘A moment, sir; here’s a note in red ink. “ Any gentleman 
taking the place must agree not to shoot a white woodcock which 
appears on the property at intervals. He——”’ 

‘ White jackass,’ broke in Dickenson, with a laugh. ‘T’ll pro- 
mise. If it gets up I shall think I’ve been living too high, and have 
got the jumps. Tell the lady I'll try to remember.’ 

Four days later, and Dickenson found himself in the little old 
cart, which had not seen a pail of water for years, performing the 
five-mile drive between Sutton and Duck’s Hall. His driver was 
the old keeper, a man who combined in his person the character- 
istics of a family butler, coachman, and marshman, with nothing 
of the keeper save the leggings. He possessed an East Anglian 
dialect which amused, and a familiarity which appalled, his future 
master. To Dickenson’s questionings as to the nature of the sport 
to be obtained he returned evasive answers, though he waxed 
voluble on his own family history and the histories of the many 
holders of the land passed on the tediously slow drive. 

‘No, no, there ain’t a sight o’ snipes over ter year; next mune’ll 
make a deal o’ diffus,’ he answered almost angrily to Dickenson’s 
insistent inquiries. His face brightened as he pointed with his 
stump of a whip to a little homestead lying in a hollow below the 
roadway. ‘See that there little old house? That be Ted Bolt’s ; 
young Spend-all we calls him. His father was knowed by th’ 
name o’ Dry Bolt. Know why? Cos he’d neither stand a pint 
nor drink one hisself. Went by that name all his life. Now his 
son, young Spend-all, he’s a masterpiece, he be. Drink tew 
gallant a day; got hisself inter a muddle last Tuesday—Yes, oh 
yes, there allus be a few snipes scapen’ round, but th’ body on 
’em ain’t come. Still, [ll find yer a job, bor, mark my words on 
it ; dew yer come and bring yar spout along o’ yer. See that there 
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mawther there ?’ He jerked his thumb at a girl pegging out washing 
in a cottage garden. ‘Bad job that! Poor thing wor goin’ ter be 
married ter a p’liceman up in Lunnon—chap as tall as a quant- 
pole. He comed down for th’ wedden’ a month back. Day afore 
he wor goin’ ter be wed he got fulen’ about old Skipper’s pumpen’ 
mill ; sails come round, tapped him on th’ skull, and cracked it like 
a new-laid egg ; killed him right out o’ hand. She’s took up along 
o’ Closh Barber now ; half a fule he be. Poor mawther, she told 
me she only done it ter keep p’liceman out o’ her mind’s eye.’ 

‘What about the white woodcock ?’ put in Dickenson, tired of 
rural biography. 

‘ What’s that ter yer, young feller?’ said the old man, looking 
his questioner squarely in the face. ‘ How did yer hear o’ that up 
in Lunnon ?’ 

‘The agent told me ; it was written in his book.’ 

* Got it down in writen’, ha’ they ? Blast’em ! Pity on it, tew— 
pity on it!’ muttered the old man, and then relapsed into a gloomy 
silence. 

‘Is it about here now?’ went on Dickenson, anxious for 
information. 

No answer save a repeated ‘ Pity on it—pity onit! Got it 
down in writen’ tew !’ 

‘ Have you ever seen it?’ continued Dickenson, raising his voice. 

‘ Chance time,’ came the answer. 

*‘ Have you ever shot at it ?’ 

‘Look here, young feller, that don’t dew us no gude a-comen’ 
here, and that ’on’t dew yer no gude a-talken’ about it; so there’ tis.’ 

‘But have you—— ?’ 

The old man pulled up his horse with a jerk. ‘Dew yer step 
out, master, and I’ll show yer on ter this bit o’ hover ground ; 
*tis most all like this here.’ 

Dickenson walked with the now silent man over the spongy 
ground. He had not gone twenty yards when up jumped a snipe, 
at which he pointed his stick gun-fashion. A look of longing came 
into his eyes. Another snipe went bustling away, and another. 
It was a tantalising sight. 

‘ Why, there are lots here ; look at them,’ he cried excitedly. 

‘Just a few; main body on ’em next mune, most likely,’ the 
old man answered gloomily. 

Dickenson walked round the estate, and saw to his satisfaction 
that he had not come on a fool’s errand. There was every, chance 
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of a large and varied bag. Snipe kept rising, a few duck flew up 
from the lake, rabbits blundered in and out of the tufts of grass, 
and an occasional pheasant whirred up, angry at being disturbed. 
But ever since his allusion to the white woodcock the keeper had 
become morose and uncommunicative. 

‘Is that the house ?’ he asked, when a break in the trees dis- 
closed to view a moderate-sized house of Tudor architecture, with 
two wings and an ornamented front. Even from a distance he 
could see that the building was out of repair, and, apparently, 
uninhabited. 

‘That ’t be,’ was the reply. 

‘Fine place,’ said Dickenson, stopping to admire it. 

‘Like me, one o’ th’ has-beens,’ the keeper answered, with a 
shake of the head. ‘I reckon,’ he went on in more business-like 
tones, ‘I ha’ showed yer over th’ ground; shall us drive ter th’ 
station 2’ 

‘Thanks, Beevis, I'll walk,’ said Dickenson, looking at his 
watch. ‘ You shall hear from me in a day or two.’ He slipped 
three half-crowns into the old man’s hand. A smile passed over 
the rugged face, then died away; and as he turned to go, Dickenson 
heard him mutter, ‘ Putten’ on it in writen’ tew!’ 

A few days later and the would-be tenant of Duck’s Hall was 
again at the agent’s office. 

‘Have you got permission for me to occupy a couple of rooms 
in the house, and take my man and housekeeper?’ he inquired. 
‘I can’t stand those village inns.’ 

‘Yes, sir, after much communication I have been able to get 
the lady’s consent. She appears to use only one wing of the house ; 
the other part is shut up. You will see nothing of her, and, save 
that you will be living under the same roof, you will have all the 
privacy of a home of your own, as there are separate doors and 
offices. You will have to make it twenty-five pounds instead of 
twenty pounds for the month. But before anything can be con- 
sidered settled you must sign this.’ And the agent spread out a 
paper on the table. ‘It is to the effect that you will not shoot 
the white woodcock.’ 

‘Oh, d——n the white woodcock !’ was Dickenson’s reply. ‘Rum 
thing that. I tried to pump the old keeper, but he dried up as soon 
as ever I mentioned it. I could gather nothing from him about it, 
or about the lady either. However, I'll sign.’ 

“Merely a fad, I expect,’ said the agent, with a superior smile, 
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‘I invariably notice that when ladies let shoots there is always 
something to quibble about. However, you have seen the snipe, 
and I don’t suppose you will come across the woodcock.’ 

‘No, nor will anyone else, I reckon,’ laughed Dickenson, as he 
wished the man good-morning. 

The journey to Duck’s Hall was uneventful, though not without 
annoyance. On alighting at the little station Dickenson found 
that the guard had put out his retriever at a station some distance 
up the line. The man, apologising, said the label had become 
detached, but the dog would come on in an hour or two, as he had 
told the stationmaster to wire for it. 

‘T'll go on, then,’ Dickenson said to his man, ‘and you had 
better wait for the next train, and hire a cart, and come out when 
Nell turns up.’ 

An evil-smelling, rickety fly deposited him at the front door 
of Duck’s Hall. Mrs. Johnson, his housekeeper of many years, 
received him on the doorstep—far from cheerfully. Mrs. Johnson 
and her slave-of-all-work had been sent on by an earlier train. 

‘ Did you ever,’ she began excitedly, before her master had set 
foot in his new abode, ‘ did you ever see such an outlandish, heathen- 
ish place as this, sir? Lot worse than the shooting-box you took 
in the Hebrides last year—and I thought that bad enough. No one 
to welcome us ; only found written instruction as to where the 
rooms was laid on the kitchen table. The chimneys smoke ’orrid, 
kitchen range is out of order; how I have managed to get your bit 
of dinner cooked, goodness only knows. And what you'll think of 
your sitting-room beats me altogether. The whole place makes 
me feel creepy-like, and me and Kate are going to sleep in one 
bed, a thing I don’t hold with at all.’ 

‘Smells a bit musty, doesn’t it ?’ was Dickenson’s reply to his 
housekeeper’s list of grievances. ‘Looks as if the bailiffs had 
been in,’ he added, as he walked across an oak-floored hall, panelled 
to the ceiling, but without a piece of furniture in it, and with the 
dust of years lying on the carved mantelpiece. ‘ Been a fine place 
in its time, I should think, Mrs. Johnson.’ 

‘It’s a fine place for spiders now, sir,’ replied the woman, 
pointing to festoons of webs hanging from the enormous beams 
which traversed the ceiling. ‘ Kate says the spiders are as big as 
saucers, and I have to hold my skirts up as I goes about. This 
is your room,’ and she led her master across a little inner hall. 
‘Ah, this is better,’ said Dickenson, glancing round a small 
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room, in which some attempts at comfort had been made. Faded 
chintz curtains were drawn across the windows, and lamp-light 
and dancing fire reflected themselves in the dark panelling round 
the walls. 

‘You dish up my dinner, Mrs. Johnson. No doubt we shall 
soon settle down quite comfortably. I know what marvels you and 
Kate can perform in shooting-quarters. A few days of your 
energy will work wonders in the kitchen. Undo that case of wine ; 
put a bottle of Burgundy down to the fire, and decant some port. 
Take a glass for yourself—that will cheer you up. While you’re 
getting dinner in Ill shift the furniture to my liking.’ And when 
the woman had left the room, Dickenson threw off his coat, and 
pulled a writing-table at an angle to the fire, shifted the easy 
chairs, moved another table to make a convenient sideboard, 
nailed up a portable gun-rack, and by the time Mrs. Johnson had 
placed the dinner on the table the room looked comfortable and 
home-like. . 

‘Capital dinner, Mrs. Johnson. Those smelts were perfection, 
and the cutlets up to the Café Royal,’ said Dickenson, who knew 
the value of judicious praise. Later, as he took the cup of 
coffee from the tray, he added: ‘If only Johnson and Nell 
were here, I should be perfectly happy. No news of them yet, 
I suppose ? ’ 

‘No, sir. Pll send them in when they come. Right glad I shall 
be to have a man in the kitchen, for there’s Kate a-having the 
highstrikes cruel. She went up to see to your bedroom fire, and 
came yelling back that she had seen a lady in grey on the top 
landing. I couldn’t see anything when I went up, but Kate 
swears the ghost looked at her and disappeared. Do you think 
this house is haunted, sir ? ’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense! I don’t believe in ghosts, no more than 
you do, Mrs. Johnson. By the by, I suppose you haven’t seen or 
heard anything of the lady of the house ? ’ 

‘No, sir; I don’t think there’s anyone in the west wing after 
all. I can’t hear anything moving about there, and all the doors 
leading that way are locked and barred both sides—I know, because 
I undid the bolts and tried them. All the other rooms are empty 
and open.’ 

‘I dare say she’s away ; and anyhow I don’t suppose we shall 
see her, for the agent said this would be like a separate house. Tell 
that fool of a Kate not to be frightened ; it’s nothing but her own 
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tilly fancy. That sort of worry upsets my shooting more than 
anything, and I’m after the snipe early to-morrow. Good-night, 
Mrs. Johnson. I sha’n’t want anything more to-night, only to see 
your son when he comes in.’ Dickenson settled himself into an 
armchair, and took up the evening paper. 

Half an hour passed—an hour—no signs of Johnson and the 
lost retriever. 

‘Confound the thing! Whatever can have happened ?’ Dicken- 
son asked himself, now grown uneasy. He got up and went to the 
hall door, and listened for the sound of wheels. It was a moon- 
light night and frosty, and he stepped out into the courtyard and 
walked to the end of the wings. From there he surveyed the 
building. The light from the hall fire streamed through the open 
door and mullioned windows, and fell in rosy patches on the gravel. 
On the first floor, above the porch, was a long overhanging window, 
diamond-paned, and set with coloured glass medallions bearing 
arms of Crusaders, the tracery faintly shown by a small lamp set 
on the window-sill. The fir trees in the courtyard cast long shadows 
across the moonlit front. The stillness was complete, not a sound 
came from distant village or farmstead ; the splash of a fish in the 
moat by which the lawn was bordered alone told of life. 

‘ What a picture!’ exclaimed the man, admiring the carving of 
the window supports. ‘Looks a bit ghosty, though. Let us 
hope Kate does not go out to enjoy the view the last thing before 
going to bed.’ 

He strained his ears to catch the sound of wheels on the distant 
toad. Disappointed, he retraced his footsteps, entered the hall, 
and closed the door behind him. He had left his sitting-room door 
wide open, and as he crossed the hall a feeling of satisfaction and 
of comfort possessed him when he contrasted the bright cheeriness 
of the lamp-lit room with the weird loneliness of the scene without. 
For a moment he paused to admire the effect produced in a room, 
that many a person would have thought impossible of improve- 
ment, by a pink lamp-shade, a slight alteration of furniture, and 
the display of a few personal treasures. He advanced to the 
threshold, and his eyes instantly turned to the great leathern lug- 
chair by the fireplace. The chair was occupied—in it sat a lady 
in grey. So unlooked-for was a visitor at that hour, and in that 
place, that for the instant astonishment struck him dumb. He 
was aware that his presence was unperceived, and he had time to 
note the white of the hair, the pure oval of the face, before the 
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lady lifted her eyes and met his inquiring gaze. Her eyes fell 
instantly before his, and her fingers tapped the chair’s arms 
nervously. 

‘Miss Courtley——’ he broke out, but paused as the rattle of 
a chain and the clink of nailed boots on the oak floor caught his 
ear. 

‘One moment—excuse me——’ He stepped back into the 
inner hall. ‘Is that you, Johnson? Got Nell all right ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; but the dog didn’t turn up till the second train. 
I’ve been back about a quarter of an hour ; but the old driver was so 
well-nigh froze we had to make him a hot drink.’ 

‘Right. Come and see me after you’ve had some supper; I’m 
busy now.’ And Dickenson turned back to his room, intending to 
introduce himself to the lady in the chair. 

If his surprise had been great when he had entered and found 
his room occupied, it was as nothing to his dismay to return and 
find it empty. He came to a standstill in the middle of the floor, 
staring at a now empty chair. The lady had gone—vanished, 
apparently into thin air. 

‘ What the—where the—deuce take it, where has she gone?’ 
he cried aloud. It was impossible she could have passed out of 
the room while he was speaking to Johnson. He took up the 
lamp and examined the panelling. ‘ Maybe there’s a secret door,’ 
he told himself, and he went all round the walls, feeling for a crack 
and tapping to find a hollow sound. ‘The panelling is all so 
thick and all alike, and the only place where there is room for a 
door is the most solid of the lot,’ he muttered, after finishing the 
survey. ‘ Besides, if the lady wished to speak to me—as she must 
have done, or why did she come ?—what made her vanish the 
moment she had the chance? Dashed rum thing! Ill go and 
see Mrs. Johnson.’ 

He walked through the two halls towards the kitchen, but 
turned without entering it. ‘That won’t do; it will only make 
them jumpy if I speak about it. My word!’ he exclaimed, struck 
by an idea, ‘it was a lady in grey that that confounded Kate saw. 
This sort of thing is catching, d——d catching.’ Still, as he re- 
entered the room, he was quite prepared to see the grey lady back 
again in the chair. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Johnson brought in a tray of whisky 
and soda. 

‘Tell your son I sha’n’t want to see him any more to-night. 
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By the by, are you all comfortable in the kitchennow? Kate seen 
no more—visions ?’ 

‘Thank you, sir, we’re pretty fair. Kate’s all right. I tell her 
we want no more of her silly nonsense.’ 

‘No one—been—asked for me this evening, I suppose ? ’ 

‘Lor’, no, sir; not many visitors about here. Was you expecting 
anyone ?” 

‘I—I—I thought the old keeper might have come up.’ 

‘So he did, sir, before you finished dinner. He just called to 
hear if you’d arrived all safe. I had meant to ask him if the lady 
was in the west wing, but that clean slipped my memory.’ 

‘Well, the whole thing beats me,’ Dickenson said to him- 
self, as the housekeeper’s footsteps died away. He looked at 
the whisky bottle. ‘ Better not,’ he told himself. ‘My nerves are 
all to pieces as it is. Isha’n’t hit asnipeallday. Ill go to bed.’ 
And with a last lingering look at the panelled walls, he lit a candle, 
turned out the lamp, and walked up the creaking staircase to his 
bedroom. 


II. 


There was no doubt about it; notwithstanding a good night’s 
rest, the event of the previous evening in no small measure upset 
Dickenson’s shooting. So many snipe did he let off that he felt 
bound to apologise to the keeper. 

‘Lor’, don’t yer worry ; that ain’t narthen ter what some gents 
can dew,’ answered Beevis. ‘ ’Twouldn’t dew ter shute ’em all th’ 
fust day—none for ter-morrow. ’Sides, yer ha’ got four o’ th’ 
beauties.’ 

Dickenson, not caring to be classed with the duffers of Beevis’s 
acquaintance, decided to stop for an early lunch; then, pulling 
himself together, laid seven snipe low in as many shots, noting with 
delight the surprise on the old man’s face. 

‘Yer be a-downen’ on ’em now, sir, in right proper style,’ he 
exclaimed at length. ‘ Noticed when I fust saw yer as how yer’d 
got a nice clear, eagle eye. Told my missusas how I knew yer’d 
knock ’em.’ 

By the end of the afternoon Dickenson had accounted for eight 
couple of snipe, a mallard, and a teal, and he turned towards home, 
diverging a little so as to pass through a small carr on the way. 
At a clearing, with a flash-like movement, a woodcock sprang up, 
and no sooner was it well on the wing than a shot brought it down. 
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‘Hurray!’ he exclaimed. ‘The first cock of the season. It’s 
very early, Beevis, isn’t it ? Good job, though, it wasn’t the white 
one. I'll be hanged if I shouldn’t have shot it without thinking.’ 

‘Not yer; yer wouldn’t ha’ got it,’ said the old man gruffly. 

‘Why not ?’ Dickenson demanded. 

‘Cos yer wouldn’t,’ was the unsatisfactory reply; and nothing 
further in the way of information could he elicit. 

‘What a pity it is,’ he remarked, as the house came into view, 
‘ that an estate like this should go out of cultivation, and the whole 
place to literal rack and ruin! What’s the meaning of it ?’ 

‘ Bad times, I suppose,’ was the morose answer. 

* Of course, I know that there’s a wave of agricultural depression 
passing over England, but this place seems to have suffered unduly. 
How do you account for it, Beevis? Is the land poor ?’ 

‘ Kind o’ mod’rate,’ replied the old man. Presently he added, 
**°Tain’t so bad in places.’ 

Dickenson, his mind reverting to the incident of the previous 
evening, began to question the keeper about his mistress. He 
received none but evasive answers. ‘ What is the colour of her 
hair?’ he asked at length. Beevis, though he described the 
colour of the old squire’s to be ‘ as red as Farmer Bolt’s owd bull,’ 
and minutely set forth all the peculiarities as to the texture and 
colour of the hair of her many uncles and aunts, completely evaded 
a direct answer to Dickenson’s question. 

“Is it white ?’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, dew yer go on. I'll bring th’ game along 
shortly. There’s one o’ them danged gipsy poachers over there,’ 
and he pointed to a figure in a distant field. ‘They be allus up 
ter their tricks ; I must go arter him,’ and he turned and walked 
in the direction of the figure. 

Every night during the next week snipe kept coming in, and 
the sport they afforded was far in excess of Dickenson’s expecta- 
tions. So engrossed was he with the shooting, and so tired at nights 
from hours of walking on swampy ground, that the mystery of the 
lady in grey was all but banished from his mind, dismissed as an 
optical illusion not worthy of serious consideration. 

One evening he was sitting over the fire, reading the ‘ Times’ 
and sipping the last glass of his dinner bottle of Burgundy, when 
the sound of a carriage driving round the house brought back his 
attention from the affairs of the world to the affairs of Duck’s 
Hall. ‘I wonder who can be coming to see me at this hour!’ he 
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asked himself ; then he noticed that the carriage went past the front 
door and round by the room in which he was seated. In fact, he 
could see the glint of the lamps through a chink in the curtains. 
‘They don’t know the front door ; the fools will be driving into the 
moat next,’ he exclaimed, and hurriedly thrusting his feet into 
his slippers he ran across the halls and out of the door. The rain 
was coming down in torrents. He dived out into the black night 
and ran round the west wing, shouting, ‘ Hi, stop!’ He got no 
answer to his cries, and the carriage was nowhere to be seen. He 
had never before penetrated to the back of the west wing, and not 
knowing his ground, and fearing to blunder into the bushes or the 
moat, he stopped to listen. Not a sound could he hear, only the 
ceaseless drip of a leaden gutter-spout and the patter of the rain 
on the laurels. Not a glint of light came from the shuttered 
windows of the part of the house supposed to be inhabited by the 
lady recluse. 

‘Rum thing! I could swear I heard wheels, and if I didn’t see 
the lights I’ll never say I know a carriage lamp again. What in 
the name of fortune are people driving round the house for?’ 
Completely mystified, he retraced his steps, and the same chill 
feeling came over him as on the night when he had seen the lady 
in the chair. 

As he closed the front door, Johnson came across the hall. 
‘I thought, sir, I heard a carriage stop, so I came to see,’ he said. 

‘So did I, but I can’t see anything of it. It’s not here—look !’ 
Dickenson threw the hall door wide open. 

Johnson peered out into the blackness. ‘ Well, I could swear 
I heard wheels when I was in the pantry. You don’t—do you 
think it’s the ’eadless ’orseman, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Headless grandmothers!’ replied his master sharply. ‘ Now, 
don’t you go talking that sort of rot to Kate and your mother, or 
they will get the fidgets, and nothing puts me off my shooting 
like worries with idiots of women.’ He turned into his room, and 
added before slamming the door, ‘ Most likely it was old Beevis 
in his pony-cart looking after gipsies or something.’ 

Dickenson sat down and lit a cigar, and made up his mind that 
it was Beevis in his cart. Yet he knew perfectly well that it was 
a four-wheeled carriage that had passed his window. ‘ Well,’ he 
thought, ‘ this is an excellent rough shoot, and the snipe are glorious ; 
but, like every other place, it has its disadvantages—it’s most 
infernally jumpy. I know whatI’ll do: I’ll write to Skinner, and 
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ask him to run down and join me for a week ; he’s a rotten shot, 
but it will be more companionable.’ Suiting the action to the 
thought, he sat down to the writing-table to pen the invitation. 
Before he had written ‘ Dear Ted,’ a confused noise as of some- 
one having an altercation with someone else struck his ear. He 
laid down his pen and listened. ‘It’s like someone at the end of 
a stove-pipe, and they are having no end of arow,’ he said. ‘ Those 
confounded servants, I suppose.’ The noise rose and died away, 
then stopped for a moment, only to start again with greater violence. 
Dickenson opened his door and made his way to the kitchen. Not 
a sound was to be heard. He waited several moments; all was 
quiet. He supposed the servants had gone to bed. To make sure, 
he opened the kitchen door ; only dying embers in the kitchen grate 
and blackbeetles met his view. 

‘Oh, you brutes!’ he exclaimed, and hurriedly closed the door. 
He went back to the sitting-room, listening keenly for the sound. 
Yes, there it was, louder than ever, a jangle of unintelligible, 
furious words, which ceased suddenly: one person, evidently, had 
given in. Though he waited and waited nothing more was to be 
heard, but the problem of locating the voices occupied him for the 
next few hours. The following morning he thoroughly examined the 
outside of the west wing, but discovered nothing ; every window, 
with the exception of some dormer windows in the roof, was tightly 
shuttered. 

He abandoned the idea of asking his friend to shoot. Somehow 
he was afraid Skinner might explain the mystery, and the state of 
nervousness in which he had been found would go the round of 
the London clubs. He had no wish to be chaffed on the subject. 
Instead, he wrote to the agent, detailing events, and asking to be 
put into communication with Miss Courtley, but he did not post 
the letter ; after due consideration he decided to await the course 
of events. 

He was late in starting out to shoot the following morning. 
Again he tried to gain the keeper’s confidence, and told him of the 
strange arrival of the carriage, asking him if he was out driving 
late in the evening. Beevis shook his head, and said he was abed 
at that hour. 

Dickenson went on to tell him of the noise as of two people 
quarrelling which he had heard in his room, and could hear in no 
other part of the house, He asked him what explanation he could 
offer, 
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Beevis hesitated, then gave what Dickenson thought to be a 
shuffling answer. ‘Maybe ’t wor th’ wind in th’ gables and roof 
pipes. Think most likely it wor.’ 

‘I tell you I distinctly heard voices, though I could not dis- 
tinguish the actual words,’ his master replied sharply. ‘ If it were 
not that the snipe were so plentiful I should pack up and go. As it 
is, if this sort of thing goes on I shall sacrifice the money, for it 
spoils my shooting. There now, confound it, that’s the third 
snipe I have let off this morning already.’ 

Beevis made no answer ; indeed, for the rest of the day he was 
more than ordinarily silent. Once or twice Dickenson thought he 
observed an inclination on his part to make some communication ; 
but if this were so he checked the desire, and the words remained 
unsaid. 

As they were walking homewards in the evening light, he drew 
close to Dickenson, and, as if fearing an invisible listener, whispered : 

‘ Dew yer think yer could down un if yer tried? Yer a master 
gude shot, yer be.’ 

‘Down what, Beevis ? ’ 

The old man came still closer. ‘Th’ white woodcock,’ he 
muttered. 

‘ Have you seen it; is it here ?’ 

‘ Not as I knows on ; but by th’ look o’ th’ sky we be goin’ ter 
have a gale from th’ east. I reckon by putten’ tew and tew ter- 
gether he be a-comen’.’ 

‘But I thought that was just the one thing I was not to do,’ 
said Dickenson, completely mystified. ‘What’s the object of 
shooting it? What difference would it make if I did ? ’ 

‘ All th’ diffus, master,’ answered the old man. ‘Things wor 
bad, Lawd knows, afore that warmen came about here; they 
ha’ been a deal wus since. No one need know if yer downed it ; 
we could bury un up deep and circumwent th’ warmen.’ 

‘Why don’t you shoot it ?’ 

‘ Ah, that’s afore my time, killen’ on it! He be th’ tarningist, 
twistingist devil I ever did come across. Dew yer think it over, 
master; but don’t say narthin’ ter nobody. Miss Courtley, she 
think a deal o’ that darned bird. She think it will bring her luck. 
I knows different. °Tis best killed and out o’ th’ way, and yer be 
th’ only gent as can dew it. If yer can’t down un, shot and powder 
ain’t no use.’ Beevis dropped his voice to an awed whisper. ‘ But 
I ha’ my doubts as powder and shot can’t touch such as he.’ By 
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this time the bridge over the moat was reached, and Beevis parted 
from his master and carried the game round to the back door. 

Dickenson paused on the bridge and gazed into the dark water 
below. ‘This would be decidedly interesting if it were not so 
confoundedly jumpy at night. I have a thundering good mind 
to break my promise and do as the old man asks. If the bird does 
get shot, I can always put it down to an accident,’ he told himself. 

The ‘ Times ’ failed to interest him that evening ; his whole mind 
was centred on the woodcock. His dinner was left almost untouched, 
a circumstance which so alarmed Mrs. Johnson that she urged him 
to give up shooting and take a rest for the next two or three days. 

Dickenson assured his housekeeper that he had never felt fitter 
in his life, though he owned to himself, when the woman had 
withdrawn, that he felt uncommonly unlike himself. His nerves 
were all to pieces, and he found himself listening to every creak of 
the furniture and every sound in the house. His ears were so 
alert that he could hear the beating of his own heart. But nothing 
occurred that night, though he stayed up long past his accustomed 
bed hour. 

Beevis’s prophecy of wind proved true, for during the night it 
began to blow, and the gale increased as the day wore on. Under 
the circumstances shooting was all butimpossible ; snipe rose wild 
and were flicked away on the wind at a pace that bewildered 
Dickenson. It was with difficulty that the two men laboured 
home against the gale. ‘Shouldn’t wonder if he come over in this 
blow,’ Beevis remarked. ‘ Dew yer look out for him ter-morrow, 
and down him afore he can fly a yard.’ 

Before dark Dickenson walked into the village and purchased 
a tin lantern. He might be glad of it to-night, he thought, to 
investigate matters outside the house. 

The gale increased in fury, and by dinner-time had reached its 
height. The wind roared in the chimneys and moaned through 
the empty rooms, making impossible all sound but itself. ‘ Well, 
it’s certain I sha’n’t be able to hear anything to-night,’ Dickenson 
congratulated himself, determined not to pander to his fancies, 
yet with nerves strung to a state of tension. He told himself he 
would spend a cosy evening with book and pipe, and he read for 
an hour or more, in the vain hope of withdrawing his thoughts from 
the one subject that engrossed them. At last he threw down the 
book in despair ; something was saying to him, ‘ As you can’t hear 
the wheels, why not open the curtains so that you can see the 
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lights if the carriage passes?’ For some minutes he fought the 
idea ; then, the impulse too strong, he walked to the window and 
drew the curtains apart. As he did so he was blinded by the light 
of a passing carriage. 

‘Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘there is no mistake this time. 
I saw the horse and the carriage distinctly.’ With nervous fingers 
he tried to light the candle in his lantern ; but it was a new one, and 
burnt up only for a moment. ‘I shall never be in time to catch 
them,’ he cried, as he fumbled with another match. This time the 
candle burnt, and with lantern in hand he ran across the hall, out 
of the door, and round the west wing of the house. All was dark 
and, save for the wind, still. And yet, somehow, he thought he 
heard the bolt of a door being shot into its socket. But it was 
impossible to make sure of any sound on a night like this. Dried 
leaves were being driven against the side of the house, the air was 
full of twigs, and in the distance, above the roar of the gale, he 
heard the dismal screech of a mighty elm bough as it came crashing 
down. He was turning to go when he caught a glimpse of lights, 
glinting through the trees of the winding drive ; he watched them 
pass out into the road and disappear into the blackness of the 
night. Mystified, yet relieved, he returned to his room to listen 
for the noise of voices, but could distinguish nothing, only the 
moaning wind seemed filled with sounc. He set his lantern on the 
table and kept it alight. For the next hour he paced the room, 
stopping to listen at every turn. Gradually the wind lulled ; for 
a moment it would cease to blow, then a sudden gust would shake 
the house to its foundations. 

During one of the intervals of comparative quiet Dickenson 
was convinced he heard the murmur of distant voices. He listened 
intently, but a sudden gust of wind deadened the sound. He 
ceased to walk up and down, but stood still in the middle of the 
room, compelling his ears to confirm or deny his suspicions. 
Suddenly, above the roar without, arose a scream, loud and piercing, 
then another and another rent the air ; the agonised cry of a being 
in pain. Dickenson stood transfixed with horror. 

‘Good God, it’s a woman,’ he cried at last. Shriek after 
shriek smote his ears. It was impossible to locate the sound, for 
the screams were muffled, as had been the quarrelling voices two 
nights ago. 

‘I must do something; I can’t stand listening to this,’ he ex- 
claimed, picking up the lantern. He ran through the halls, upstairs 
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into the empty rooms, down a back staircase, penetrating all 
sorts of places he had never visited before. In every room he 
stopped to listen, but not a sound could he hear. He went back 
to his own room; the cries were louder than ever, there was’ no 
mistaking the agony of the voice. 

‘It must be outside the house,’ he thought ; and again picking 
up his lantern he rushed out, round to the back of his sitting-room, 
shouting as he went, but nothing could he hear save the swish of 
the fir tops, bending to and fro in the wind. He dashed into the 
shrubberies, blundering over roots of trees, calling aloud on an 
invisible being to cease his persecution. On his return to his room 
he could still hear the cries, but fainter now, as if the person was 
succumbing to the fury of her aggressor. Dickenson went slowly 
round the walls with his ear to the panelling. At the back of the 
lug chair he was convinced he could hear the cries most distinctly. 
He pushed away the chair. ‘ Here goes,’ he cried, and took a 
running kick at the panels. There was a loud crack and splintering 
of wood as the panel bent inwards. Another kick, and the panel 
opened like two doors, revealing a dark, narrow stairway. 

Dickenson stared in amazement at the forbidding-looking hole 
with the grey steps going up and away into the darkness ; but the 
screams, far louder now, brought him to himself, and he believed 
between each cry he could distinguish the cutting noise of a whip. 
He pealed his bell, hoping that Johnson would answer it, and, 
not finding him, would see the staircase and follow him upit. Then 
he began the ascent. The stairs were steep and winding—apparently 
they passed the back of his chimney, for he could distinctly feel the 
warmth of the bricks. The higher he mounted, the more loud and 
piercing came the cries. At length the stairs ceased and he found 
himself in a narrow passage which ended in a door. The door 
was fastened, but another kick flung it open, and he saw before him 
what was evidently a bedroom. 


III. 


In the doorway Dickenson paused for a moment, aghast at 
what he saw. The room was in great disorder; chairs were over- 
turned, ornaments lay broken on the floor, and at the farther end 
of the room a woman in her nightdress was crouching on her knees. 
The white of her garment, and her white face and long white hair, 
lying in dishevelled locks on her shoulders, gave her the appear 
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ance of a figure cut out of marble. Standing above her was a man, 
riding-whip in hand, and by the lines on the nightdress it was 
evident that it had been used unmercifully. A table stood by the 
door, and Dickenson’s eye fell on a cheque lying on it, soiled by an 
overturned ink-pot. A glance showed it to be a cheque on his 
own bankers, and with his own signature, and he saw the figures 
£250 payable to the lady who had let him the Duck’s Hall shooting. 
He guessed in a moment that the man standing over the lady had 
increased the value of the cheque from the £25 he had written to 
£250, and it flashed through his mind that he was endeavouring 
by brutality to make his victim endorse it. A second glance at 
the crouching figure convinced him that it was the lady of the 
chair. 

In an instant he had sprung across the room and was trying to 
seize the man by the throat; but he was too quick for Dickenson 
and dealt him a blow on the arm with the butt end of the whip. 
He dodged Dickenson’s second attempt to close with him, and 
made for the door, snatched up the cheque as he passed the table, 
and ran down the stairs, tearing it as he went. Dickenson turned 
and followed him ; as he left the room he could see that the lady 
fell forward on her face on the floor. ‘Stop him! stop him!’ he 
shouted, as he rattled down the narrow stairway ; but the fugitive 
knew the way and gained on his pursuer. Mrs. Johnson, Kate, 
and Johnson were clustered in wonderment before the broken 
panel, and Johnson tried to stay the man’s progress, only to be 
brought to the ground by a well-directed blow. The man bounded 
into the room, ran past the shrieking women, and was across the 
halls and out of the front door before Dickenson was down the 
steps. ‘Come on, Johnson, come on,’ shouted his master, ‘ we 
must catch that man. Mrs. Johnson, see to the lady.’ And Dicken- 
son pointed to the stairway, then, followed by Johnson, he rushed 
out into the night. 

The uncertain light of the lantern revealed the devastation 
made by the gale. Huge branches lay scattered about the drive. 
The wind had risen again, and the trees were bending and whipping 
beneath its force. Dickenson paused to listen for the man’s foot- 
steps ; but all sound was drowned by the gale, and he could only 
conclude that the fugitive would follow the main drive as the 
nearest approach to the road. Once or twice he was almost brought 
to the ground by the branches in which his feet caught. 

He noticed ahead of him what he took to be the large arm of a 
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tree lying in the roadway, and he was avoiding it in his stride when 
the rays of the lantern showed the black mass to be a man stretched 
at length on the gravel. His first thought was that the man had 
tripped up and broken his leg; but when, with Johnson’s help, he 
turned the body over he discovered that the man neither moved 
nor spoke. ‘I believe he’s dead,’ said Dickenson, putting his hand 
under his waistcoat to feel the heart-beats. 

*What’s that over his face? °T ain’t a handkerchief, surely,’ 
exclaimed Johnson, holding up the lantern. He put out his hand 
to feel. ‘ Why, sir, it’s a bird, a white bird, and it’s dead! Seems 
stuck on his face somehow.’ Dickenson knelt down and looked, 
then, taking hold of the bird, he pulled it off the face, and a long 
beak came out of the man’s righteye. ‘It’s the white woodcock !’ 
he exclaimed. 

* Has it killed him, sir ?’ Johnson asked. 

Dickenson examined the bird by the light of the lantern. ‘To 
all outward seeming the woodcock is uninjured,’ he said. ‘ All 
I can think of is that it was borne in on the gale, and was flying 
low and fast down the drive to the nearest covert, and, before it 
could swerve or turn, impaled itself on the man’s face. The beak, 
striking his eye, has pierced his brain. It must have killed him 
instantly. It is a most extraordinary thing, Johnson.’ 

Carefully placing the bird in his pocket, Dickenson helped his 

servant to carry the man back to the house. They laid him on the 
floor, and again examined him. There was no doubt about it, the 
eye was split, and a thin trickle of blood was running down his 
cheek. : 
* Go at once to Beevis’s cottage, get his pony and cart and drive 
as fast as you can to the village, and bring the doctor. He’s no 
use to this man ; but it’s best to have him, and he may be wanted 
by the lady upstairs,’ were Dickenson’s next orders. He went 
into his room. to fetch the lamp, the better to see the dead man’s 
features. ‘Good God!’ he cried, as the light fell full on the up- 
turned face, ‘it is Sir Harry Dunwell.’ 


The doctor lingered long in the room above. Dickenson, 
chafing and fretting at the delay, paced the hall. To his impatient 
mind, anxious for light on all this mystery, every minute of waiting 
seemed an hour. ‘The lady upstairs is very ill,’ the doctor told 
him, as at length he descended the broad staircase. ‘I have never 
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seen such a case of brutality even among the poor. There seems 
to be a very faithful woman waiting on her.’ 

‘The keeper’s wife, I expect,’ Dickenson answered. ‘ Doctor, 
what do you know about this household? What power had Sir 
Harry Dunwell over Miss Courtley ? ’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders with exaggerated indiffer- 
ence. ‘I know nothing,’ he answered. ‘Miss Courtley never 
chose to take me into her confidence. She inherited this place 
from her father, who died when she was a child. It stood empty 
a long time; then, some four or five years ago, we heard she was 
coming back to live.’ 

‘Was Dunwell a relation ?’ 

‘I tell you I know nothing. Possibly, when she is well enough 
to see you, she may be more communicative to you than she has 
been to me. I shall be here early in the morning. Good-night.’ 

An hour later and Dickenson was disturbed by a rap at the 
door. An elderly woman, whom he knew to be Beevis’s wife, 
entered. 

‘How is your mistress ?’ he asked anxiously. 

‘Wery ill, sir, I fear. She be in great pain and exhausted-like. 
She asked me ter give yer this here; she wanted yer ter know 
things, and th’ doctor won’t let her talk.’ 

Dickenson unfolded the little screw of paper the woman passed 
him. There were but few words written: ‘Do you remember a 
December morning in St. Pancras Church ten years ago ?’ 

In a moment all that had hitherto been mystery was made 
clear. ‘So Miss Courtley is Lady Dunwell!’ he exclaimed, ‘ and 
she recognised me.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Mrs. Bevis, ‘ but she wor afeard ter stay and 
talk with yer; no one round here knows as she is married.’ The 
woman went on with a little catch in her voice, ‘That wor th’ 
wust day’s work o’ her life, when she ran away with that black- 
guard and married him.’ 

How it all came back to his memory! The foggy morning, 
the ill-lit church, the frightened girl, the satisfied man. How 
well he remembered his fears for the success of a marriage started 
under such conditions! It astonished him that he had not at once 
recognised the lady of the chair. 

‘He beggared her, he ill-treated her, and then, when th’ money 
wor quite gone, he left her,’ went on Mrs. Beevis. ‘She came 
back here, where no one knew of her marriage. Me and Beevis 
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ha’ done what we could for her. Then he followed her down © 
here—— 

‘To get the money for the shooting,’ said Dickenson, quick to | 
grasp the situation. q 

“Yes, he came several times afore, but he never took on like 
ter-night. Thank Gawd he is dead, I says, and so will she when © 
she knows. Ter think as it should be that bird as ha’ done it, | 
Me and Beevis hated th’ warmen ; fare ter us th’ luck o’ th’ place © 
ha’ been wusser ever since that come about. Beevis allus said as | 
how ’t worn’t a bird at all, but a devil. Missus wouldn’t hear on © 
it; she called it her friend. Some year back she found it half dead | 
o’ cold, an’ she brought it ter th’ fire and warmed it till it could © 
. fly agen, and every year that ha’ come back. She grew ter look 7 
for its comen——’ ; 

* And gave orders that it shouldn’t be shot.’ q 

“Yes, sir; she said that wor her only friend. And that ha’ | 
proved a friend ter her indeed.’ 


Months later Dickenson was again scanning the advertisements ~ 
in the ‘ Field’ for a shoot for the coming winter. He gave a start © 
as his eye fell on a brief announcement—Duck’s Hall was to be ~ 
sold at the Auction Mart without reserve. q 

“So my lady of the chair is losing this, her last possession,’ he 7 
said to himself as he stood listening to the bidding. Not merely © 
the recollection of the excellent snipe-shooting made him advance 
a hundred on the last bid. There was practically no competition © 
for the property, and for a trifling sum the home of the grey lady 
passed into his possession. : 

Report has it, however, that some day the grey lady may again | 
take possession of her old home. 4 


Dickenson sent the white woodcock to the Natural History — 
Museum at South Kensington. There, with several other examples 
of the Albino, it stands in the central transept to this day. In the 
year thousands pass it by; did they but know its strange history, 
it is to be presumed they would stop and examine it carefully. 


CuarLes F. Marsa. 
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